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DOGMAS DISCARDED (Part II.) 


Explanatory 


The division of this work into two parts makes this introduc- 
tory explanation to the second part necessary. When the two 
pamphlets are brought together and published as one work this fore- 
word will disappear automatically: 


Part I. consisted of 8 Chapters and 3 Appendices. This part 
actually begins at Chapter 9. The Appendices should commence 
with Appendix 4. As this would lead to misunderstanding on the 
part of those who had not read Part L., this Section begins over 
again at Chapter I. and Appendix I. This is artificial and will be 
changed when the two pamphlets are made into one work. 


Part I. discussed the author’s conversion to. Theism without 
developing fully his discarding of Christianity. This omission is 
corrected in the following pages. One of the Appendices traced 
very fully the career of the late Charles Voysey. The text discussed 
the author’s first interview with Charles Voysey and the latter’s 
intellectual influence as a propagandist. ‘Sufficient justice was not 
done to the importance of Voysey’s personal contact, and to the 
magnetism of the man himself, that overcame his want of ability 
as an orator or extempore preacher, and made him a vital force for 
change if not for destruction. These discrepancies are corrected in 
the opening chapters of the second part. This Section retreats a 
little in point of time, and opens in 1902. Owing to the way in 
which these booklets have been issued from the press, this very 
slight overlapping cannot be avoided. 


To understand this part, it is essential to study the handbills 
reproduced in Part I. 


Glasgow, April 11, 1940. Guy A. ALDRED. 


THE ANARCHIST MISSIONARY, 


Portrait of the author taken in Liverpool, August 28, 
1907, when the author entered on his first Anarchist 
campaign outside of London. Compare this picture 
with the most respectable Boy Preacher portrait in 
Part i. 
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I—SCHISM TO HERESY. 


It was Schism that caused me to become active in the Christian 
Social Mission in 1902. My mind questioned the complete author- 
ity of the Church of England. I felt that Christian Communion 
was something more vital and more human than formal alleg- 
iance to thirty-nine articles and a State establishment. It was 
heresy that led to my withdrawal from all Christian association. I 
felt that the entire Christian world was but a continuation of 
Paganism. 


My first sermon, on the need to bear each other’s burdens 
in order to fulfil the law of Christ, was not a success. The sermon 
is placed before the reader in the Appendix and he can judge the 
doctrine advanced therein. I defined service as social service, actual 
serving, and not as a church congregation chanting praise into and 
unto the unknown. Unquestionably, there was a potential atheism 
in such radical Christian teaching. My colleague, Willoughby 
Masters, was offended. The girl who played the harmonium looked 
askance. Other supporters suspected heresy but considered it in 
the terms of brimstone. Their intelligence would have stumbled at 
the use of the term “heresy.” Their attitude did not disturb me 
greatly because my association with them was not approved by my 
Church of England friends and relatives. The only person who 
defended me was my grandfather. He did not help the mission 
much because he encouraged all my heresies and was always one 
jump ahead of my development. His influence deserves a chapter 
to itself. 


The burdens-bearing sermon was not the sole cause of my 
offending. 


As far as the winter weather permitted, the Christian Social 
Mission organised open-air meetings, usually at different corners 
along the Holloway Road. At one of these gatherings, a local dis- 
senting minister was invited to speak. He must have been attend- 
ing a Christian Evidence Meeting, for he responded to our invita- 
tion by delivering a rancorous attack on Atheists in general and 
Charles Bradlaugh and Robert G. Ingersoll in particular. Iwas a 
keen admirer of Thomas Hood at this time and delighted in his 
punning. Bad taste but excellent fun. This ministerial attack 
on Bradlaugh and Ingersoll made me recall Hood’s fighting 
challenge: “If their offence is rank, should your's be rancour?” 
Hood may have framed the sentence a little differently, but this 
was the sense of it and the keynote of his poem. 

I followed this unworthy divine on the rostrum. I was indig- 
nant and bitter. The man’s manner was devoid of charity and he 
was wanting in grace. I felt no mercy. He had dishonoured our 
Mission and outraged Christian ethics. And he was so damnably 
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complacent, so smugly self-righteous, so certain of his own salva- 
tion. I felt that if Christ had died to save him, he must have died 
in error. The man’s hypocrisy stood in the way of his salva- 
tion. I could not imagine so much unctuousness being welcomed in 
heaven. Even hell might have disdained to receive gladly such 
thin-lipped villainy. There was nothing robust or virile about this 
man’s slander. He was a mincing libeller. And so obvious. 

I attacked him without a moment’s hesitation, much to the 
joy of His Majesty’s not too ‘believing liege subjects who formed 
the meeting. I pointed out that I had read nothing of either 
Bradlaugh or Ingersoll. Supposing these men were immoral in their 
lives, as he suggested, it did not follow that their immorality pro- 
ceeded from their belief or unbelief. He had not established any 
connections. Further, the speaker had not instanced the immor- 
ality. He had charged the offence in general terms without supply- 
ing the details. I had no interest in the details but I did want to 
be sure that the charge was founded on fact. The speaker had 
deduced immorality from the ideas that Bradlaugh and Ingersoll 
expounded, not by a process of reasoning, but from sheer force of 
prejudice. In my view, one could hold views that might imply 
licence, without being licentious. He had not sought to under- 
stand the ideas. ‘T’o my mind, he had offended doubly. He had 
charged without proof and without any regard to fact; and he had 
asserted without conforming to the laws of logical deduction and 
induction. : 

I supported my protest by stating that. I had vivid recollections 
of reading accounts of the concrete expressions of immorality on 
the part of Christian Ministers. The cloth had not been above 
practising seduction, adultery, and even proceeding from passion 
to murder. The crimes of divines were notorious. If, therefore, 
the alleged but unproved immorality of a Bradlaugh made Atheism 
immoral, the viciousness of a parson made Christianity vicious. On 
the other hand, if it was contended that the vice of a Christian did 
not proceed from his Christianity, so, it seemed to me, that the 
immorality of an Atheist did not, of necessity, proceed from his 
Atheism. Speaking as a Christian, I expressed surprise at Christian 
governments punishing Christian parsons for immorality, and not 
punishing Ingersoll and Bradlaugh if they had been guilty of the 
crimes attributed to them. It was true that neither man secured 
the highest honours the state could bestow upon them; but both 
men had died respected and honoured even by their Christian 
opponents. It was impossible for me to speak with authority on 
all that Bradlaugh and Ingersoll represented; but I expressed my 
belief in my reverend colleague’s tendency to lie unto the glory of 
God. 

This attack proved too much for my reverend friend’s men- 
tality. He literally foamed at the mouth and spoke under the in- 
fluence of a maleficent temper. He stutteringly averred that I was 
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a “child of Satan.” This concept seemed to have pleased his 
imagination and he played with the conceit for quite a while. 

The performance did not impress me overmuch because I had 
read very strange commentaries on the Bible and already was toy- 
ing with the idea, entertained by the early Christians, that there 
were two God concepts: the God of mere creation, an evil deity; 
and the Good God—of Re-creation! Later, as my acquaintance 
with Biblical lore extended, this assertion pleased me. In the Old 
Testament, the Devil is always telling the truth, whereas Jehovah’s 
perspicuity takes the opposite direction. 

I withdrew from this particular meeting in disgust and left 
my colleagues to their denunciations of Atheism. When I reached 
home I discussed the entire matter with my grandfather. His 
attitude was typical of the man. He locked his room and gave me 
a pamphlet by Ingersoll and a small essay by Charles Bradlaugh 
and told me to “thank God for Charles Bradlaugh.” 

After this, my daily association with orthodoxy became more 
difficult. 

The interview with Charles Voysey, described in an earlier 
chapter, did not help matters. Voysey was one of the most vener- 
able antagonists Christian theology ever combatted. I saw him 
many times after my first visit and sat in the same chair as the one 
I occupied on the occasion of my first visit to Annesley Lodge, his 
Hampstead home. No subsequent interview left so lasting an in- 
fluence for good on my character, or played so large a part in 
diverting the channel of my thought as did this one. Even at this 
distance of time, I can recall the intense spiritual power this fiery 
opponent of orthodoxy seemed to exude. A thin spare figure, short 
in stature, but wiry withal; the eyes heavy lidded and strangely 
cold, lacking all suggestion of that fire which so inflamed the frame 
of their possessor; the mouth hard and firmly set, eloquent of a long 
life governed in its various activities by a fixed determination. The 
first impression conveyed to my mind on meeting Voysey, and re- 
ceiving his hearty handshake, was that here indeed was a man who 
was an example to many who flattered themselves on having, through 
the death of Christ, become one with God. 

I closed my connection with the Christian Social Mission in 
January, 1903, but continued my Christian Missionary activity 
independent of this Holloway Mission, into February. My activity 
commanded the best wishes of Charles Voysey but I was oppressed 
with an ever-widening sense of the fallacy of a textually inspired 
revelation. I rejected the whole scheme of salvation in a letter I 
addressed to my former pastor, the Rev. S. Buss, LL.B., on the 
second day of February, 1903. 4 

In this communication, I reminded Mr. Buss of my absence 
from the service of St. Anne and St. Agnes for two. or three 
Sundays prior to the date on which my note of explanation was 
written, and asked him to put from his mind any local prejudice 
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that might therein exist, and to think of me as being a humble 
truthseeker, loyal to that which he conscientiously believed to be 
his’ duty to God. As to whether my beliefs were in error or no, 
God alone knew. Of one thing I asked him to at least be certain, 
that in arriving at my decision that Theism was the true religion 
and in rejecting Christianity, I had not been playing with the fire, 
inasmuch as my guide in arriving at this conclusion, other than the 
reason with which nature supplied me, was a strictly orthodox one, 
namely, “Oxford Helps to the study of the Bible.” 

In thus briefly stating my decision, I assured Mr. Buss that, 
if Christianity was true, it was my prayerful desire to be led to 
recognise it before I died. I accordingly asked him to pray for me, 
in order that God might be led to help me to lead a humble, lowly, 
conscientious, zealous, and good life; and that I might become a 
source of helpfulness to my fellow-beings, a credit to my country, 
and a worthy son of God, so that death could never find me un- 
prepared even though the angel messenger called me in the midst 
of life. And so, signing myself his “Affectionate and humble ser- 
vant in the Lord,” I concluded my note by begging him to pray for 
me. 

Such was the nature of my first definite break with orthodoxy. 
I still retained my faith in the sincerity and goodness of Christian 
ministers, and still regarded them with an almost childish admira- 
tion, extolling them for the possession of a scholarship I have learnt 
long since to look upon as being purely fictitious, except in rare 
instances. It would be wrong to deny the very real scholarship of 
many of the divines of the Anglican Church. But I was to exper- 
ience a rude awakening, the effect of which was to turn my child- 
like respect into a vigorously conceived and clearly enunciated an- 
tagonism. The scales were to drop from my eyes. 

Mr. Buss replied to my letter nine days later. Addressing me 
as “My dear Aldred,” and dating his letter from “82 Caversham 
Road, N.W.,” he expressed the surprise he had felt at my having 
suddenly ceased attendance at his church, after having attended 
there for so long a time. And he was sorry indeed to hear the 
reason. In his opinion, I had indeed been playing with the fire, and 
had burnt myself seriously. He had told me that I would be no 
match in argument with a learned and experienced man like Mr. 
Voysey. And now I told him that I had denied the faith once delivered 
to the saints, and rejected Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the World. 
I was no longer a Christian, and had surrendered the articles of the 
Faith, “The Resurrection of the body and life everlasting.” Signing 
himself as remaining my “faithful but sorrowing Pastor,” he con- 
cluded by averring that I was in great danger, and praying that 
God, in His mercy might forgive me and restore me to a right 
mind. The path I had entered upon was full of danger, and he 
opined that there was no knowing how much further I might be led 
astray. 
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I was stung to the quick by the tone of this reply. It struck 
me as being a peculiarly inane and cowardly epistle. I resented its 
despicable air of patronage and its miserable threatening. Mr. 
Buss’s answer was so utterly inadequate and contrasted so unfav- 
ourably against the greater sweetness of my new-found Gospel of 
Theism. I could do nothing but reply immediately. 

I thanked Mr. Buss for his letter, and expressed my surprise 
at his misunderstanding alike the glorious truths of Theism, and 
the causes that led me to embrace them. 

I proceeded, in the course of a long letter, to point out that 
the line of attack he had adopted, was as natural as it was cowardly 
and inane, seeing that it could not have been adopted in direct reply 
to Mr. Voysey. Nor was its substance true, since it was not as a 
result of a conversation with Mr. Voysey that I had become a 
‘Theist, but rather as a ‘consequence of studying “Oxford Helps to 
the Study of the Bible,” a strictly orthodox help. If Mr. Buss’s 


assertions were true this was a very dangerous book indeed. 


Passing on to observe that prejudice was a very serious disease 
of the reason, which blinded its victims to the truth, caused them to 


note contradictions where none existed, and led to their reconcilia- 


tion of irreconcilable statements, I asserted that it was a frequent 


trespasser in matters religious; and, being for the most part 
‘hereditary, occasioned the falling of its victims into three classes, 


viz.:—indifferent worshippers, insane bigots, and orthodox hypo- 
crites. It seemed to me therefore, as an humble inquirer, incum- 
bent on me, if I would be loyal to the spirit of truth and learn from 
what I had observed as being the evils of prejudice, to examine 


‘most carefully alike the claims of “Sacred Scripture’ and of those 


individuals who claim divine revelation, weighing equally in the 


‘balance statements for and against them. In this I saw no impiety. 


Neither did I think lack of knowledge of the language any bar to 


‘my arriving at the truth God would have me know, inasmuch as 


experience had already shown me that my moral conception and 
reasoning faculties were fairly well developed, whilst, upon doubt- 
ful questions of interpretation I gave to “defenders of the faith,” 
in my ignorance, the benefit of any doubt that arose and was will- 


‘ing to abide by their decision. Furthermore, my standard of censure 


or approbation was the superior knowledge of God over man and 
His Eternal Love; for I loved to dwell on Isaiah’s description 
of God’s ways and thoughts being as much above those of man as 


the heavens were higher than the earth. 


Reiterating the fact of my guide being a most orthodox one, 
I reminded Mr. Buss that because a Christian ought to be a godly 
man, it did not follow that a godly man must be a Christian; 
asserted that, if the Athanasian creed was true, God was wilfully 
deceiving his loyal servants when He gave the first commandment, 
and that the alleged prophecies of Isaiah could not refer to Christ, 


-since they insist on his essential inferiority before the Father; and 
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finally—signing myself as his “humble Truthseeker and Servant of 
God’—put on record the regret that I felt at being unable to con- 
scientiously attend his church, whilst announcing my willingness to 
overthrow Theism and return to the Faith if only the Church would 
establish the need for the atonement, show the reasonableness of 
belief in the Holy Trinity, and eliminate the damnatory clauses of 
the Athanasian creed. 


In a postcript, I reminded him that my position as a convert 
was as dangerous as that of any other convert, whether to or from 
Christianity. I wished to know further how it was, allowing that 
God knew more than man, that Genesis I. was a flat denial of the 
Truth concerning the location in creation of the sun, moon, stars, 
earth, etc., as established by scientific research. 


To this letter no reply was vouchsafed. 
Mr. Voysey considered it to be “most creditable to my mind 


and heart” and expressed the pleasure that he felt at the opportunity 
having been given me to write as I did. 


Where William Morris spoke on Hammersmith Bridge in 1892 and 18923 
under the auspices of the Hammersmith Socialist Society. A tablet 
now marks the spot. Reading William Morris developed the author’s 
anarchist views. Subsequently the author made Hammersmith his centre 
for severa! years. 


* Meeting Place at Bridge, 9 ~  +#+4#4++ Tramways. 
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Il.—THEISM. 


I had now learned to look upon life more spiritually than I 
had known how to do as a Christian. God had become a living and 
affectionate father. He was no longer the fiend who created and 
allowed to ‘come to life a soul which he foreknew would be damned 
eternally. Had he been, he deserved to be damned himself. 
Certainly I had ceased to stand in awe of such a monster. Fear 
he might inspire in the minds of others, but not in mine. For I 
had been born anew in the spirit of truth, and had accordingly 
come to despise all professions of belief inspired by fear. 


I was a sincere Theist for sure. But I did not dread any 
material punishment attendant on ignoring the authority of a deity 
conceived in the image of barbaric tyranny. My attitude towards 
such a being was definitely anti-Theistic. A God not pleased with 
the soul that worshipped at the altar of Truth, not cognisant of his 
responsibility to man, had ceased to charm one who could be won 
by affection where he could not be coerced by fear. 


Such a change of inward attitude was of tremendous import, 
and meant more than those who have not been brought up in faith 
of Christendom can ever hope to realise. But it was only the first 
step on the heretic’s path; and there was a great distance still to 
be traversed in my search for truer conception of the universe and 
man’s relation thereto. 


The study of Theism directed my attention to Unitarian 
Christianity. But I did not place even in a temporary trust in its 
teachings. I viewed Unitarianism as an illogical and doctrineless 
form of Christianity, not because of its opposition to Trinitarian- 
ism but because of its many concessions to Trinitarianism and to 
the ceremonies and traditions of the orthodox Churches. The 
scholastic consideration of Unitarianism belonged to a later stage 
of my development. 

Theism, as propagated and defined by Charles Voysey, had a 
platform of eight planks. Before he died, Voysey repudiated, at 
least in private conversation, one of these planks. 

The eight principles of Theism were : — 

1. The right and duty of every man to think for himself in 

-matters of religion. 

2. The Absolute Unity of God, involving the denial of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

3. The natural humanity of Jesus; involving the denial of his 
miraculous birth and of his having been in any way 
more than a man. 

4. The Fatherhood of God to all mankind, irrespective of 
race, creed or moral difference; involving the denial of 
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the doctrine of the primeval curse, of the necessity for 
an atonement, and of all punishment except such as is 
corrective, 

5. The hope of an everlasting life of ever-increasing goodness 
for every human soul; involving the denial of the doc- 
trine that this life is the only probationary one, and 
that anyone will be condemned to endless torment. 

6. The paramount duty of brotherly love, and oj practising 
all virtue uninfluenced by fear of punishment or hope of 
reward here or hereafter; involving the denial of the 
orthodox idea of “Salvation by Faith only,” and mak- 
ing Religious Belief entirely dependent on Morality. 

7. The supreme authority of man’s reason and conscience; 
involving the denial that God has given to man any 
Revelation which ought to be accepted without question. 

8. The progressive character of our knowledge of God as of 
all our other knowledge; involving the denial of finality 
in Revelation, and declaring it to be incumbent on all 
men to keep their hearts and minds in constant readi- 
ness to receive every fresh ray of light which may lead 
them to a clearer perception of their duty, their destiny 
and their Adorable Creator. 


As stated elsewhere in this work, long before his death Charles 
Voysey ceased from subscribing to the fifth principle. It seems 
strange to me to-day to think that such an elaborate denial of 
superstition should have to be drawn up, in order to define clearly 
one’s attitude. But there are still people to whom even this very 
modest declaration of liberal thought will appear to be the darkest 
blasphemy. What small progress in thought and understanding 
we have made down the ages! 


Tl.—A CHALLENGE REFUSED. 


Having renounced Christianity for Theism, it was natural that 
I should desire to ‘convert the world to my ideas. Lance in hand, 
T set out to find a ‘defender of the faith” worthy of my steel. I 
thought that I had found the champion for whom I had been look- 
ing in the Rev. T. Bedworth Jones, Pastor of Enfield Lock 
Congregational Chapel. 


Robert Blatchford, in the Clarion, had said that science had 
destroyed all the religions of the world. Mr. Jones, in an address 
to the members of his P.S.A. on the 12th April, 1903, maintained 
that there was no antagonism between science and the Christian 
theology. He insisted that Christianity was founded on love. The 
theory of evolution gave no account of beginnings. Religion did. 
Blatchford was sweeping away all that Christians held dear, and 
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giving the people godless Socialism for the sweet and precious truth 
we had in Christianity. 


. This address was reported in the Enfield Chronicle for April 
12, 1902. It drew forth from me the following challenge to debate, 
published in the columns of the same paper a week later : — 


“Str,—In your issue of April 17 appeared 2 summary of Rev. J. 
Bedworth Jones’ sermon delivered at the Lock P.S.A. of Sunday 12th 
inst., in which Mr. Jones dealt with Mr. Blatchford’s articles on 
science and religion, which I have read all along. Now, let me say, I 
see as well as Mr. Jones does, that God is indeed our loving Father 
and has, as such, the first and foremost claim on heants; and it is 
this sense of my obligation to God that has caused me to revolt from 
the Christian scheme of salvation through Christ. 

“Now, I should be much obliged, sir, if you would allow me through 
your columns to challenge Mr. Jones, either publicly or privately, to 
meet mo in debate and to refute my statements that the Christian 
message is neither required nor yet is it a message of love, If publicly 
then let the public be charged for admittance to debating hall, the 
money thereby received to go to some local charity, and the decision 
to rest sith Mr. Jones. 

_ *T am a Theist by belief, and I shall rest my arguments upon 
“Oxford Helps to Study of the Bible,” a strictly ee book pe 
lished in 1896. TI shall also bring with me ‘The Testimony of the 
Four Gospels concerning Jesus Chnist’’ by Rev. C. Voysey (1897) and 
Prophecy” by the samo author. Although T shall carefully study, 
I shail not prepare in writing my case; this in order not to take an 
unfair advantage of Mr. Jones. Meanwhile, if he decides to accept 
the challenge, then I will forward him on Theistic literature.— 
Yours obediently, GUY A. ALDRED. 


“P.S.—My object in seeking a debate with Mr. Jones is to learn the 
truth, the highest, mast reasonable, most ethical truth concerning 
our loving father God.’? 


The reply from Bedworth Jones was published in the Enfield 
Chronicle the following week, May 1, 1903, under the heading : — 
“A Challenge Refused.” 


“Dear Mr. Editor,— 


“The friendliest of greetings to Mr. Guy A. Aldred. Ho is a com- 
plete stranger to me, and I know nothing of his ‘“‘statements’” beyond 
what is contained in his letter. May I say at once that I have no 
imtention of accepting his challenge. The learner will never obtain 
‘the ‘highest and most ethical truth concerning our loving father God’ 
by splitting lances. The truth or falsehood of the Christian message will 
ndver be proved to Mr. Aldred or to the world by newspaper columins 
or by public controversy. It will only be proven when Christians have 
taught their fellow-men by letters and deed that Christianity can do 
its svork. So long as the Christian message touches the lives and 
ae oe ee it oe remain its own vindication, and when it 
ceases vindileatie it: no arguments will be needed to convin 
the world that Christianity is dead.—Yours faithfully, ee 


“J, BED 
“The Manse, J. BEDWORTH JONES. 


“Enfield Highway, 25/4/03.” 
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Owing to certain questions which I now put with some timidity 
to Christian Evidence lecturers on ‘Clerkenwell Green every Sunday 
morning, I was invited to attend the Sunday Morning Adult School 
Meetings of the Peel Institute in order to refind Christ. I accepted 
the invitation only to lose God instead. Some time later I devel- 
oped my Atheist respect for the personality of the man and thinker, 
Jesus of Nazareth. Immediately I progressed towards Huxley’s 
Agnosticism—“I do not know’’—on to Spencer’s Agnosticism— 
“Man cannot know” or the Unknowable—on to Atheism and then 
Netheism: the definite denial of the possibility of God’s existence. 
This is speeding ahead of my development. 


The Peel Institute was a local Quaker Christian Brotherhood, 
then situate at Woodbridge Street, and later removed to Clerken- 
well Green. I was connected with this institute for about three 
years. Here I met the Quaker banker who really ran the institute, 
George Masterman Gillett. At that time, he was anxious to become 
a local Borough Councillor, on the Progressive ticket. When I 
became a Socialist, he was flirting still with Liberalism. Subse- 
quently, he joined the Labour Party; became an M.P.; followed 
Ramsay MacDonald into the National Government, and died Sir 
George Masterman Gillett. I have newspaper cuttings by me which 
T cannot find as I write, outlining the career of Sir George Gillett. 
I wonder: was his career worth while? 


When I became associated with the Peel Institute it was a 
hotbed of political liberalism of the Daily News variety. The 
Daily News, at that time, had a meaning that the modern genera- 
tion will not understand. The meaning has passed with the 
traditions of Bouverie Street, where it was published, and of which 
it was the outstanding feature. Membership of the Peel Institute 
converted me from a kind of Social Service Democratic Toryism to 
advanced Radicalism. 1 attended meetings addressed by John 
Burns, then in his Radical heyday, and became intimate with that 
most illiterate Labour fakir, the late W. C. Steadman. His “Gawd- 
thanking” P.S.A. eloquence appalled me. 


For over twelve months, beginning April, 1903, I delivered 
addresses before members of this local Brotherhood, in defence of 
Theism. I insisted that man was truly religious only in so far as 
his outwardly expressed views concurred with his inward outlook 
on life, and his beliefs were trained scientifically and cultivated. 
The earlier lectures maintained that the Bible records were histori- 
cally untrustworthy. Also that the bodily resurrection and divinity 
of Christ were absurdities. But Theism was true, and the belief 
in God was based on indisputable facts. Only in so far as Theism 
was frankly anti-Christian, however, could this belief be contended 
for as an essential ingredient of a natural religion and natural 
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In connection with the Peel Institute, the author conducted Total 
Abstinence meetings. This was in 1904, 
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theology. Only in so far as it was the centre from which to attack 
all “revelation” was Theism commendable to all rational men. For 
no sanely religious mind could afford to reverence the fallacies of 
Christianity whilst keeping at a distance from the orthedox after 
the manner of the Unitarians. 

Belief in God, I argued, demanded a further belief in future 
existence. The latter, however, I openly admitted, was unsup- 
ported by any real evidence, and was, therefore, unscientific; which 
led back, of course, to my old theme of benefiting mankind here. 
In any case, this was the best course to pursue. Unlike Mr. Voysey, 
I denied the objective efficacy of prayer and doubted God’s power 
to attend to it. My inclination was towards a mechanical deism, 
which I styled Theism and defended with fervour. 

Despite the brave words I uttered as a Boy Preacher, and 
despite my very real belief that faith involved works, my thought 
was coloured by a great deal of metaphysics. At the time of first 
entering the Peel Institute, I had not reached a real sense of 
material values, I had not translated my righteousness into a con- 
crete reality. Politically, I was a Tory of sorts, as has been stated, 
and severely criticised Trades Unionism from reasons opposite to 
those from which I now oppose it. My strenuous defence of the 
free labour thesis led me to a deep and serious consideration of the 
principle of liberalism. I suffered from no inhibitions and believed 
in reading of all kinds. I had a Chinese respect for the printed 
word, especially if it were heterodox. Despite some Tory prejudices 
in the matter of political economy, I had a natural tendency towards 
Red Republicanism. Radical ideas did not alarm me. Actually, I 
found them intriguing. Consequently, early in 1904, I embraced 
strong radical views, far in advance of the pietistic nonconformist 
conscience liberalism for which the Peel Institute was a breeding 
ground. Later, I concluded this observation applied to all chapels 
and bethels run and supported by social parasites. 

The Peel Institute was an offshoot of the Friends’ Meeting 
House, situated in St. John’s Lane, Smithfield. The institute was 
open every night in the week as a resort for the men—never mind 
the women—in the neighbourhood to go to find recreation in mutual 
intercourse as an alleged alternative to the public house. I think 

that it is as well that the pictures have come to replace the Peel 
Institute in some respects as places of attraction to the common 
people. During my membership, I considered that the Peel 
Institute exercised a most damaging social influence, and ably 
assisted in the destruction of that very home life its leaders pre- 
tended to uphold. Working men went to the Institute every night, 
straight from work, in order to play dominoes, billiards, and card 
games of various kinds; or to read newspapers, magazines, and 
books. They frankly confessed that they left “she M issus at ’ome 
to look after the kids. Oh! anything does for ’er.’ What a phil- 
osophy! And what an influence! Night after night, from seven 
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to eleven-thirty, unmarried men were trained into an utter disregard 
for the companionship of their future “wives.” I could not help 
feeling that they were being trained to regard women as underpaid 
housekeepers and the routine victims of male lust. Remarkable to 
relate, the most rare attendants at the card tables, and the most 
punctual at the Adult School Meetings, were the Freethinkers. 


A class for the study and discussion of the Bible was convened 
at the Institute on Sunday mornings. When the Atheists withdrew 
from this class, the Bible study gathering collapsed. 


This experience of the Peel Institute was fatal to any pious 
reasoning I had left. Belief was expressed in the neglect of the 
family hearth and the playing of games; unbelief was concerned 
with the study of the scriptures and the quest for truth. Oh 
humanity, thy name is paradox! 

_ As to the political activity of the Institute. I have mentioned 
Sir George M. Gillett, who died only about two years ago; after 
being a member of the National Government. He was the President 
of the Institute at the time of my membership and with. no hopes 
of becoming even a knight and certainly none of sitting on the 
Treasury Benches at Westminster. The Peel Institute assisted him 
to arrive. He was, in 1903, a’member of the Finsbury Borough 
Council, as were several others associated with the Institute. He 
had been on various committees and yearned for progress, so long 
as limelight resulted. 


Sir (then Mr.) G. M. Gillett was a banker by profession, as 
was his brother, Rowntree Gillett. He professed to have the in- 
terests of the workers at heart—wanted ‘to give them baths, etc., 
so long as the rates did not go up too much! That is to say, the~ 
whole Institute sought to lull the members into a support of the 
President and his colleagues—for their “jolly good fellowship”. in 
consenting to work among the exploited—in perpetuating a system 
of prostituted commercialisation of principle! 

In Finsbury, as elsewhere, under capitalism, the spirit of grab, 
the gospel of being successful at the expense of others, that was 
fostered and nurtured in the hearts and minds(!) of local progres- 
sive jerry builders, ‘bankers, and private printers by the wretched 
profit-mongering tendencies of capitalism were rampant. One saw 
around him, as the result of the class control of the necessities of 
existence, a vast amount of mis-directed labour, pauperising parish 
relief, misemployed science, sweated child, girl, woman, and man 
labour; he noted luxury on the one hand, and starvation for lack 
of food on the other. 

Tn order to solve this problem all that the progressives did was 
to form bogus Labour and Trade Councils prior to each election, 
the members of which were mostly private capitalists and represen- 
tatives of Trade Unions which did not exist. The Peel Institute 
was the centre of this ramp. 
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I shall return to. the political discussion of the Peel Institute 
in a later work. 


V—THEISTIC MISSIONER. 

To promote the growth of Theism, I became a Voluntary 
Theistic Missioner in April, 1904. This work continued till 
September, when the mission became a Freethought one. I dis- 
tributed Theistic literature freely through the post, and held meet- 
ings on Clerkenwell Green and at Garnault Place. My grandfather 
attended all these meetings, although he did not come with me, and 
advised me that I must logically develop into an Atheist. He 
lived long enough to see his prophecy fulfilled. 

My grandfather was present when one of my meetings was 
broken up by riotous Christians. This was the first occasion on 
which I came into conflict with an audience. It was an experience 
and education. I was disappointed and disillusioned because I con- 
sidered the violence very much undeserved. At this time, I was. 
very active in connection with Peel Institute social activities, 
worked with leading local Christians in the cause of total abstinence, 
and assisted the Nonconformist shining lights of the Liberal Party 
in Central Finsbury and Islington in the struggle to realise their 
political ambitions. All this co-ordination and acquaintance ought 
to have protected my meeting from disruption. 

I was opposed in 1904, as I am now, to mere temperance, 
which is merely an excuse for moderate drinking, and 4Anaily means 
no protest at all against drunkenness. Temperance is like limita- 
tion of armament; a security for evil and not against it. I was 
opposed to prohibition as vigorously as I was opposed to tempet- 
ance, I believed in example and personal integrity. I believed in 
the power of moral suasion and very simple, very direct propaganda. 
Tt amazed me to become the victim of Christian love of Free Speech 
and Free Thought. 

. On the evening of Tuesday, August 16, 1904, I held, as 
previously advertised, a meeting at the corner of Garnault Place 
and Exmouth Street, Clerkenwell. The subject of my address was: 
“What Constitutes Freethought?” My love of paradox led me to 
identify “fidels” with “infidels.” 

Commencing at 8.15 p.m., I spoke for thirty-five minutes, and 
then threw the meeting open for discussion. As there were neither 
questions nor opposition forthcoming I distributed two lots of hand- 
bills, sold some pamphlets, and was about to bring the meeting to 
a close, when I discovered that on the outskirts of the crowd a 
“gentleman” who evidently had not the courage to mount the plat- 
form, despite the fact that I offered any opponent the opportunity 
of speaking for the same length of time as myself should he wish 
to do so, was vigorously denouncing me and my arguments. I at 
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once mounted the platform, commended his style of oppositi 

the crowd, threw some light on the Aectatlatiori of Meas aie 

deterioration of intellect to be found throughout Christian history 
and pointed to the sweet reasonableness of Agnosticism. Then the 
trouble began. My Christian friends, who refused to mount the 
platform, but had, nevertheless, kept up a continual interruption 
now rushed the platform; this they did three times. Thrice I re- 
mounted the platform and commended their love of fair play. 

Finally, our meeting closed amid a fourth rush, the police now 
interfering. ; 

That night, on my return home, my grandfather went to his secret 
book cupboard and brought out a mysterious collection of Atheist 
pamphlets. He told me about Richard Carlile and Charles Brad- 
laugh and invited me to study these pamphlets. He never indicated 
his own opinion ‘but averred that it was my duty to study Atheism 
and every phase of religious and philosophic thought. In the matter 
of religion, he said it was more important for me to read John 
Bunyans’ Life and Death of Mr. Badman than the more popularised 
but antiquated Pilgrim’s Progress. 1 followed his advice, with the 
result that a month later my mission became an Atheistic one. I 
ceased for ever either to advocate or to believe in the relationship 
or the life that grew out of the relationship between a personal 
being called God and a personal being called man. My soul was 
marching on to a full embracement of the cardinal doctrines of 
Atheism and Agnosticism. 

_ My grandfather delighted in poetry. To the family and to 
his friends, his selections argued a somewhat orthodox taste, Shakes- 
peare and Tennyson. To me, he quoted Byron, Keats, and Shelley. 
On the August evening that he definitely advised me to read 
Atheist writings, he gave me a volume of Shelley and one of Byron 
and told me the story of the Titan God, Prometheus. He warned 
me that, if I wished to serve mankind, I must expect scorn and 
abuse and that I must maintain my position with perfect sweet- 
ness. I must not permit persecution nor neglect to make me bitter. 
He asked me to consider the lofty heroism, the enduring patience 
the unselfish love, and the perfect sweetness in service, the tragic 
story of Prometheus inspired. He pointed the moral by dwelling. 
most effectively, on the lines : — i 

“To suffer woes which hops thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or might ; 
To defy power which seems omnipotent ; i 
To jove and bear; to hope till hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 
Neither ta change, to falter, nor repent; ‘ 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 

food, great, and joyous, beautiful and free.” 

His parting injunction was that I should discover actual and 
symbolical truth in this story of the immortal pagan, and embody 
the lesson in my life. ; 
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I established the Clerkenwell Freethought Mission to register 
the fact that I wished to render service to my fellows but T could 
no longer do so as a Theist. My aim was not Atheism. I sub- 
scribed to a kind of Huxleyan Agnosticism. Timidly, I was question- 
ing the evidence which was adduced in support of God’s existence. 
L did not deny but simply doubted. 


This state of mind caused me to attend the public forum at 
Hyde Park. Here I discovered the university for which I was 
seeking. Controversy here and elsewhere, especially in Clerkenwell, 
caused me in the course of the next few months, to deny absolutely 
the possibility of any God’s existence, so long as the term God was 
held to relate to a universally dominating and creating personality. 
By Christmas, 1904,1 had surrendered Huxleyan Agnosticism for the 
wider philosophic agnosticism which declared that no person—since 
all persons were relative beings—was able to solve the riddle of the 
universe, the enigma of existence. Hitherto, I had been agnostic 
only to God’s existence, passively atheistic to his practical use. 
Now I became not merely atheistic for all practical purposes, but 
militantly netheistic towards Zis being and doctrinally agnostic to- 
wards the ultimate nature of all being. From a loose heterodoxy 
I had passed to the embracement of a convincing and consistent 
philosophy offering the counter-affirmative to the puerile absurdities 
of theological metaphysics. 


It may be urged that I had lost faith only in a personal God, 
and that this did not necessarily imply the adoption of such an 
extremely Atheistic attitude as 1 have chosen to imagine. Possibly 
T was leaning towards Pantheism, since Pantheists refused to reduce 
the infinite and incomprehensible to the level of personality and 
held that the noumenon was not so much impersonal as supra- 
personal. But this would throw no light on and would have, in 
fact, nothing to do with the nature of the noumenon. That which 
is supra-personal must be impersonal. That which is impersonal 
may be supra-personal. Such was my reasoning. Seeing, however, 
that the highest man knows in nature is to be found in those ideals, 
ideas, and thoughts associated with personality, I failed to see what 
knowledge he could have of that which was supra-personal. On 
the other hand, to describe or define the noumenon as being, from 
our knowledge of physical science, incompatible with any ideas of 
a moral creator; and to hold that the underlying principle of being 
manifested in stellar phenomena was too magnificent to be identi- 
fied with a personal deity, was to approach the consideration of 
speculations as to the nature of the underlying impersonal force 
from two different view points, both of which had their basis in 
Atheism. To understand this was to be a Netheist, not a Pantheist. 
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CLERKENWELL FREETHOUGHT GOSPEL MISSION. 


Leader: Rev. Guy A. ALDRED, Legally Appoi 
Re ae RED, y ointed 
Minister of the Gospel of-Freethough = 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT THAT: 


1. The title of ‘‘ Reverend'' was a purel 

e of, y honorary one, con- 
ferred on Christian Preachers by themselves.no earlier than the 
17th century ? 


2. The decision of the Privy Council on Janu 

i ary 21st, 1876, 
to the effect that the title of the '‘ Reverend’’. ae a purely 
laudatory one, the use of which was not restricted to the Ministers 
of the Angelican Church, conferred that title on all atheist 
propagandists who cared to claim it? 


_ 3. The religion of the Nazarene was a religion for slaves, con- 
ceived in ignorance and nursed in priestcraft ? 


d he God does not exist; never did, never can, and never will 
exist ? 

5. Since atheism implies, as a philosophic state of mind, 

honesty of thought and expression, every honest Atheist ought to 


expound Socialism in antagonism to Christian Charity, for whicl 
Labour, as the source of all wealth pays ? y» which 


IF NOT, 
YOU ARE INVITED 
to attend 
THE GREAT GOSPEL MEETINGS 
convened every Monday at 
GARNAULT PLACE, EC., 
by the 
_, Rev. Guy A, ALDRED 
(Minister of the Gospel of Revolt). 
Discussion and Opposition Lavited. 


PUBLISHED MAY 17, 1906. 
This leafiet —-issued in 1906 — led to a tremendous discussion in the 
columns of the ‘‘Islington Gazette,’ and the threat of a suggested 
prosecution for blasphemy. This correspondence will be reprinted in 2 
separate pamphlet. The Garnault Place meetings brought the author 
in contact with the famous Anarchist, Malatesta. 
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VIL—UNITARIANISM AND ATHEISTIC CHRISTIANITY. 


I had passed from Anglicanism to Atheism, via Theism, with- 
out passing through Unitarianism. In December, 1904, I had my 
thoughts directed to Unitarianism by a paper that was read in West 
London before a local literary society by the Rev. Caesar Caine. 
This paper was reported in the West London and Fulham Times. 
Somehow I obtained a copy of this journal and participated in the 
controversy to which it gave rise. 

Tt was not the immediate question of Unitarianism that inter- 
ested me but a point made by Mr. Caine as to the relative hetero- 
doxical tendencies of minds trained respectively in the ways of 
Anglicanism and Nonconformity. Mr. Caine urged that Dissent led 
to Unitarianism. I failed to see on what grounds such an hypo- 
thesis could be based. I felt that it was untrue to maintain that 
liberalism of religious thought was the special product of dissent. 

Mr. Caine stated that “all the chapels founded by the Pilgrim 
Fathers were at the present day Unitarian.” This statement was 
very well in its way. It was true. The right of Unitarianism to 
take over the Meeting Houses was decided in the United States in 
1818. ‘The decision in favour of the liberals or Unitarianisers was 
the result of an incident at Dedham, Mass., when a minority of 
Trinitarians attempted to dispossess a majority of Unitarians. 
Democracy was upheld. Liberal Congregationalists in America 
made an unconcealed departure from the old doctrinal standards. 

Mr. Caine might have referred to England, when the attempt 
of the Orthodox opponents of Unitarianism to oust heterodox con- 
gregations of the old Meeting Houses was successful in 1817 (at 
Wolverhampton), and in 1825 and, by appeal to the Courts, in 1842. 
Owing to Mr. W. E. Gladstone’s stand, the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Act was passed two years later, and Unitarian Congregations were 
secured in undisturbed possession. 

I failed to see what the Unitarian monopoly of the old Meet- 
ing Houses proved, if true. 

The craving for religious freedom which animated the Pilgrim 
Fathers was a laudable one, although they displayed no special zeal 
for extending that freedom to Quakers and other such sects. There 
was a need to overhaul those dogmas of the Christian Church which 
could not withstand the examination imposed by men desirous of 
learning the highest spiritual truth. The combination of these two 
facts did not aid Mr. Caine’s contention. 

I instanced the cases of Charles Voysey, the founder of the 
Theistic Church, having been a clergyman of the Theistic Church; 
of Stopford Brooke, the distinguished Unitarian divine and man 
of letters, who had graduated in the Anglican pulpit; of Robert 
Taylor, one of the earliest propounders of the mythological, theory 
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of Christian origins; of Bishop Colenso, and Conyers: Middleton 
the famous Freethinking divine and scholar. The Church. of Eng- 
land had given us other propagandists of “infidel” principles. Even 
Archdeacon Paley, famous for his watch argument, was a Unitarian. 
The only outstanding orthodox defender in the Church of England 
was Bishop Newton, a man devoid of scholarship and of humour. 
On the other hand, the most famous Christian Evidence 
ae ee a Pret art such as, to name but a few: 
n Pye Smit obert Hall i i 
Philip odatilge , Charles Leslie, Nathaniel Lardner, 
The modern Freethought Movement within the orthodox fold. 
the so-called Higher Criticism, had found its most strenuous expon- 
ents among the clergymen of the Anglican Church. These men 
might be disloyal to the 39 Articles and to the Prayer Book, even 
though they were pledged to interpret the words of such articles in 
their ‘usual, literal, and grammatical sense.” They remained 
liberal and progressive theologians. 
_ For further proof of my contention I was minded of the lamen- 
tation poured out by the late Dr. Joseph Parker, in his posthumous 
address read to the National Free Church Council Conference at 
Brighton, in the year following his death. Dr. Parker deplored “the 
spread of Tom Paine’s doctrines and their acceptance by the clergy 
themselves.” His closing counsel was to “turn all modern Tom Paines 
out of the Church.” The fact that this sentiment was “hear 
heared” to the echo, did not seem to prove that Dissent led to 
Agnosticism. 
Mr. Caine indicted the Unitari ‘usi i 
eee Unitarians for refusing to recognise the 


The depravity of man. 

The personality of the devil. 

The atonement by the sufferings of Christ. 
The divinity of Christ. 

The personality of the Holy Ghost. 


eons 


_ He maintained that Unitarians were divided in their opini 
of Christ, and held together by Freethought on all meltatoue quae 
tions. Unitarianism led to Agnosticism. ; 

I heartily approved of this picture of Unitarian thought, but 
considered it matter for approval rather than for censure and 
complaint. 

Mr. Caine raised: the question as to whether Unitarians went 
to heaven when: they died, and endeavoured to adopt a decent 
attitude of philosophic doubt. Perhaps he thought it was rather 
awkward to desire that your Unitarian neighbour was destined for 
hell, when he was on the same telephone exchange and might call 
you at any moment. In any case, he declared that the Church of 
England made no pronouncement upon this somewhat scandalous 
question, since Unitarians believed in salvation by character. 
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I reminded Mr. Caine that he was treading on dangerous 
ground when he made such assertions. Article XVII. testified as 
follows : —~ 


- “They ailso are to bo had accursed that presume to say, that every 
man shall be saved by the Law or Seat which he professeth, so that 
he be diligent to frame his life according to that Law, and the light of 
Nature. For holy Scripture doth sat out unto us only the Name of 
Jesus Christ, whereby man must be saved.” 


Of the interpretation of this and other articles, we read in the 
preface to the same the following royal declaration : — 


“We will . . . that no man hereafter shall either print or preach, 
to draw ‘the article aside anyway, but shall submit to it in the plain 
and full meaning thereof: and shall not put his own sense or comment 
to be the meaning of tho article, but shall take it in the literal and 
grammatical sense.” 


Could any declaration be plainer? 

On the next point I was to change my mind completely. Mr. 
Caine having raised the question as to whether Unitarians would 
go to heaven, I proceeded to discuss the question whether Unitar- 
jans were Christians, judged by ordinary standards. 

I urged that Unitarians were not Christians for they no more 
subscribed to even one of the “essential” doctrines of the Christian 
faith than I, an Agnostic, Atheist, and Infidel did. 

This statement illustrates better than any argument I could 
advance the reactionary attitude of the extreme left. Atheism 
sometimes does not wish to understand the evolution of Christian 
thought and Biblical criticism. It is easier to insist on the orthodox 
view in order to denounce it-than to trace the growth of Christian 
doctrines. That was my uncritical approach in the first flush of 
Freethought advocacy. I did not understand Unitarianism and [ 
did not want to understand it. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward once wrote: “J can conceive « Christ- 
ianity without the hope of God.” This attitude I was to adopt. 
It is my attitude to-day. Such a radical conception staggered Dr. 
Martineau, whose outlook is maintained by so many Unitarians. 
They even regard Martineau as progressive. ~ Dr. Martineau 
declared that ‘“Atheistic Christianity” combined two absolutely 
contradictory conceptions: “Jesus without a Father in heaven” and 
a Divine and Eternal life, without hope of God! 

Martineau never realised that Jesus defined the kingdom of 
heaven as being within one and that his God simply radiated from 
his own mind and so filled and explained the Universe—to and 
for Jesus! ‘One can believe that Jesus /as “his Father in heaven” 
and still subscribe to Atheistic Christianity. 

The consideration of this question finally brought me to two 
views not commonly held: I hold that a man need moé believe in 
the existence of a deity and yet be justified in calling himself a 
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Christian. I hold that a man might question the historical exist- 
ence of Jesus and still be a Christian, if he believed in the validity 
of the teaching attributed to Jesus. I place more importance on 
the teaching of Jesus than on the historicity of his person. I place 
more value on the historical existence of Jesus than I do in the 
belief in God. Finally, I believe that a man whom we call Jesus 
of Nazareth did exist. I believe that God never did, never will, 
and never can exist. I hold that this should be the outlook of all 
who style themselves Christians. But I did not believe this, al- 
though I was an Atheist, when I was answering Mr. Caine. 


Discussing Mr. Caine’s point, whether, in the light of Scripture, 
Unitarians would be saved, I pointed out that it was a fact that 
neither the brethren nor the apostles of Jesus believed in Him 
(John vii., 5 and xii., 37) while the whole gist of the 11th chapter 
of Romans was to the effect that “God has concluded them all”— 
or shut them all up together—‘in unbelief that He might have 
mercy upon them all.” (See verse 32.) The same writer, Paul, 
assured us elsewhere that “I obtained mercy because I did it ignor- 
antly in unbelief” (1 Tim. i., 13.). 

As to the signs said to accompany true belief, Mr. Caine did 
not seem to manifest any of them, judged by the clear, concise 
language in which Jesus describes the signs whereby we shall know 
the true believer (Mark xvi., 17, 18). From which I concluded 
that, granting the Divine authority and inspiration of the Scriptures, 
both Mr. Caine and his Prayer Book were wrong. Nor was there 
any better unity between his statements, his Prayer Book declara- 
tions, and historical facts. Which was instructive. 


It will be seen that I was brought to a study of Unitarianism 
after I became an Atheist rather than before I became a Theist. 


VIII.— WHAT IS UNITARIANISM? 


“Unitarianism” is a term used to describe the doctrine of 
“Churches free in their constitution, and open to the laws of natural 
change.” How delightfully inappropriate its employment for this 
purpose seemed to me at this stage of my evolution. What relation, 
{ was tempted to enquire, could “Unitarianism” possibly have to 
“Churches free in their constitution, and open to the laws of natural 
change?”. Did the term not suggest a settled philosophic concep- 
tion of the workings of the universe? Did it not imply a fixed 
belief as to the nature of the universe, and of the underlying reality? 
If so, what reason, I asked myself, was there to suppose that “the 
laws of natural change” that had upset so many of our forefathers’ 
views should refuse to mete out an equal share of iconoclastic 
fatalism to the cherished convictions of the disciple of Lindsey or 
Priestley? 
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Unitarianism was a definite term affirming the unity of God, 
and of existence in God. This implied a certain philosophic faith, 
and permitted of no change in primary conceptions. Consequently 
it could only be synonymous with a non-subscription to creeds and 
formularies within the limitations of Theism and a backboneless 
Christianity. Why, I asked, if Truth is always first in the con- 
sideration of the Unitarian, is it always measured by the Theistic 
standard? Theism should be judged in the light of Truth, not 
Truth in the light of Theism. It was the former and not the latter 
estimate which was according to “the laws of natural change.” I 
was a Theist but did not ‘believe that Theism was above Truth. 
I felt that was the error committed by Unitarians. My Theism 
was progressive. If it led, logically, to Humanism, I was prepared 
to accept Humanism, despite the fervour of my belief in Theism. 
T felt that to do otherwise was not to believe in God but to distrust 
God. 

History shows that, although Unitarians have become Human- 
ists, there is ground for my bias against Unitarianism. I believe 
that Unitarianism has a definite contribution to make to the 
thought and vision of mankind that is not made by Atheism. It 
may lead to Atheism but along its own special lines. I believe that 
this contribution is invaluable to human progress. But few Unit- 
arian ministers help the change along. Their mind is fixed on wor- 
ship. I was finding “worship” a stumbling block to mental devel- 
opment, to courageous understanding of the world, and an error 
condemned by Jesus himself. I was growing away from Theism 
because I saw no ground for the authority of God, for his claims 
on human adoration. This was fatal to Unitarian organisation. 

I wished, above all things, for a philosophy that was progres- 
sive, yet definite and certain. I felt that belief in change repres- 
ented the stream of life: yet the change must express a stability 
of purpose, have direction, and not be so much drifting. It was 
impossible for me to be impartial in the struggle between’ truth and 
error, righteousness and iniquity. If Unitarianism meant only free- 
dom of discussion, it seemed, and still seems to me, that all limita- 
tions to its philosophic employment should be swept away. For 
doctrinal purposes, the word should ‘be abandoned, and it should 
be defined as implying a belief in the progressive one-ness of all 
change: the unity of development. Its meaning should not be limited 
to Theism, although it need not exclude the views of Theists. 

Priestley, Martineau, Lindsey, and Drummond were all Unit- 
arians. To so describe them was to label their religious sentiments 
as definitely as if one said they were those of all sensible men. For 
“the religion of all sensible men” varies as the individual varies, 
and the Unitarianism of the four famous scholars mentioned did 
likewise. 

All four would deny all claim to infallibility either on behalf 
of the Church or the Bible; yet Martineau’s conception and eulogy 
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of Christ as his “Captain of Faith” was only compatible with a be- 
lief in Christ’s divinity and impeccability. All four also held— 
with the possible but not certain exception of Priestley—that their 
view of a personal creator behind the phenomena of the universe 
was an infallible truism. 

Full-stop Theism was the cardinal inconsistency of Unitarian- 
ism, to my mind. About it centred many others. The majority of 
Unitarians called themselves Christians, for example. Yet they 
disputed the doctrines of the “Trinity,” the “Deity of Christ,” the 
“Atonement,” and the “Incarnation,” as orthodoxly understood. 
These doctrines they repudiated as inconsistent teachings, and 
accepted as uncertain traditions with the other orthodox ideas of 
“Redeemer” and “Salvation of Christ.” Having intellectually ex- 
plained them away, they incorporated them, as Theodore Parker 
once observed, in their piety with other pieces of damaged phrase- 
ology. ‘They enjoined good works as the one test of true religion, 
and preached up noble character as the only proof of salvation. 
‘Truth and science had no terrors for them; it was only the doctrine 
of infallibility, that cannot be improved or advanced upon that 
they detested—the ecclesiasticism that tortured the bodies in order 
to weaken the spirit of heretics. But one sought in vain for the 
Unitarian who was sufficiently strong in his advocacy of freedom 
of thought to frankly recognise the unsatisfactory nature of placing 
Jesus in the seats of the deities whilst strenuously maintaining for 
his human character only; or, as I should now add, who was honest 
and logical enough to note that the postulated existence of a personal 
god is no solution of the enigma of existence? 

Unitarians had been foremost in attacking the trustworthy 
nature of the four Gospel records. With these impeached, all 
supernatural belief in the abnormal greatness and unique character 
of Christ, was robbed of its foundations. Yet Unitarian scholar- 
ship clung to this fetish as earnestly as orthodox “faith.” I mar- 
velled at this, no less than at the truth-seeking which coupled the 
denial of Christ’s divinity with the practice of both adult and infant 
baptism. 

Of course, now, as then, I fully understand and appreciate the 
courage that is required to renounce the doctrines of one’s child- 
hood, and to surrender, as being but ‘a man of straw,” the faith of 
one’s dear ones. Nevertheless, if one must break with the traditions 
of the past in order to worship at the altar of Truth, one should do 
so with the thoroughness that the situation both demands and 
deserves. Far better for the sincere soul to find its faith mistaken, 
and to learn how to face fearlessly the teachings of the future, than 
to be tossed about on the billows of Unitarian doubt, distrust, and 
‘uncertainty. Truth cannot be arrived at by a mistaking of conven- 
tional piety for religious aspirations. Nor yet by the confounding 
of Theistic speculations with man’s consciousness of a something in 
nature that defies ultimate analysis. 
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Religion, as I understood and still understand it, signifies life 
or action that embodies depth of devotion and lofty aspirations. Its 
Chinese equivalent means Education and Instruction-—ie., the 
drawing out, in the sense of cultivation, of the inspirational part of 
man’s character, whereby men are led to forget the. limitations of 
their material environments in their realisation of their oneness 
with all phenomena. This fact realised, the human intelligence 
cannot but revolt at the self-contradictory postulation of a personal 
deity that not only does not explain existence, but rises up, as it 
were, an ugly obstruction in the philosophic sky serving only to 
detract from the perfect unity of working that is everywhere visible 
to the scientific truth-seeker’s vision. For nature’s harmony ex- 
presses only some unmoral principle of existence that trows not 
of the sufferings of sentient life. It has no room to admit of the 
capricious interference of a personal creator. But this is to anti- 
cipate later development. 


IX.--HYDE PARK CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE. 


I spent a considerable portion of my time in Hyde Park, 
especially on Sundays and Bank Holidays. It was my custom to 
go into the Park for several hours on Saturday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday evenings. I did this for many years. But that carries 
us beyond the formative period covered by the present record. 
Here I met many characters who influenced me. Some of 
these will be mentioned elsewhere. I also came into conflict with 
the Christian Evidence Society and developed a considerable con- 
tempt for the vulgar quality of this Society’s dastardly propaganda. 
Its teaching was devoid of all spirituality and totally without 
reason or ethics. 


My first experience of the actual propaganda of the Christian 
Evidence Society in Hyde Park was made on Sunday, December 13, 
1904, I witnessed a typical example of the treatment which the 
Christians mete out to the Secularists in the discussion forum at 
Hyde Park—a treatment which has constantly been repeated since 
in my presence and was even then but a repetition of similar treat- 
ment of mature expression. 


As I was up there from about 4.30 to 8.30 p.m., I arrived in 
time to note that the fair-argument, free-speech-loving chairman, 
a gentleman by name of Allen, refused to allow any opposition at 
all. At the evening meeting, Mr. McInnes, a fairly representative 
type of the orthodox buffoon, occupied the platform, and dealt with 
a book of Dumas, touching largely, in the course of his remarks, 
upon the relative moral value of Christianity and Secularism. As 
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I made notes, with the intention of offering opposition, I am able 
to give the gist of his lecture. Here it is:— 

“Christianity had given us hospitals, orphanages, and asylums. 
What had Atheists given us? Nothing but Tie pROwtaieceetl diemikarels 
and swindlers. ‘Look at the ‘‘great’’ National Secular Society! They 
had opened near a Imnatic asylum, torn the Bible to pieces, got drunk 
on whisky, and removed to Newgate. He was speaking the ‘truth; and 
before he left, the park that evening, he intended to defy the shoals 
of Atheists who surrounded the platform to. do their worst. Atheists 
did not like to hear the truth, and therefore he suggested that they 
had better go and release their brothers at the Zoo, the monkeys. 
As for Charles Bradlaugh, he was not worthy so much as to unloose 
the shoe latchet of the Quaker, Fox. And, where was Bradilaugh’s 
monument? (Shouts—‘At Northampton.’) He stood corrected. So 
Bradlaugh did have a monument! Well, he was pleased that one had 
been erected to his memory. Although sufficient money had been 
raised to erect many more monuments, it was gratifying to know that 
all had not been dropped—in beer, prostitution, and whisky.” 


Upon the conclusion of this admirable piece of humour, which 
had lasted for exactly one hour, Mr. Allen, the chairman, mounted 
the rostrum (which had been subscribed to by the public generally), 
asked for questions, and announced that no oppostition would be 
allowed. Meanwhile, Messrs. Green, Bailey & Co., the general 
lecturers for the society, which included a clean-shaved parson, 
owning the sobriquet of Browne, besides themselves, had arrived. 
The Secularists would, therefore, said brotherly-feeling Allen, have 
to take their tonic from Mr. Green for thirty minutes. During the 
time thus taken the Secularists raised their voices very powerfully 
and very rightly, against such lack of fair play, fear of honest dis- 
cussion, and pious bigotry. Accordingly, Brother Bray, another 
Christian, went for two policemen; so that Secularists, who had 
wives ‘and children at home, should be forced to silently submit to 
this public insulting and dragging of their characters through the 
mire in silence. 


Well, the worthy Green, who obviously fed upon that most 
reactionary betrayer of the heretic’s cause, Holyoake, for his jokes, 
proceeded to administer his tonic. Here is a sample, as offered 
without one bit of proof :— 

“Atheism was unmanly, cowardly, brutish, immoral, beery, and not 
respectable; it nvas a barrier to scientific, intellectual and moral 
progress. From the asylum, the Seculanists had gone to Newgate. 


So far as he could see. they were still not far removed from their 
ancestors, the imonkeys.’’ 


Nor is this. the “most” scandalous of the treatment meted out 
to the Secularists in the public forum by these evidence quacks. 
Having removed, while Green was speaking, to some distance, we 
were surprised to find Mr. Bray, the man who sent for the police, 
advancing towards us and stop dead within a few yards of where 
we were standing. The object was obvious; it was to invite banter. 
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And while some was being indulged in, we observed the two police- 
men approaching, ready to “run us in” should we make a slip. Such 
was the freedom of speech enjoyed in the public forum in the year 
of grace 1904. 


The spirit of militant Freethought and decisive atheism which 
this vulgarity served to generate I have seen no reason since to in 
any way dilute with a watery sentimentalism finding its source in 
the hypocritical well of pious affectation and degenerate respect for 
an orthodox spirituality of being, the finesse of which finds its ex- 
pression in a coarse and vulgar abuse of the right of free speech. 
And it was in this spirit that I employed my tongue and my pen 
from this time onwards in the service of a cause, the intelligent con- 
secration of one’s self to which necessitates a fundamental single- 
eyedness of being. Never, perhaps, was this fact better exempli- 
fied than in the career of “Saladin” (W. Stewart Ross) the renowned 
editor of the Agnostic Journal with whom I worked continuously 
in the Press from November, 1904, up to the time of his decease in 
November, 1906. 


X—‘SALADIN” (W. STEWART ROSS). 


Except for Charles Voysey, who may almost rank with the 
orthodox, “Saladin” was the only person in the heretical move- 
ment who welcomed me to the ranks of heresy. His immediate 
associates, which included the comedian Freethinker, Ernest Pack, 
almost hated me. As I progressed in the heretical movement, as 
my heresy turned from theology to politics, as I passed from 
Radicalism to Socialism, and thence to Anarchism, instead of find- 
ing greater welcome, I discovered more and more antagonism and 
suspicion. Each advance seemed to be disturbing a more close co- 
operation. Yet I gained nothing, and lost more and more by each 
advance. Love of truth was impelling me onward. The truth is 
the heretical movements, theological and political, were wanting in 
genuineness. When one looks back, one is not surprised at the 
chaos of the world. That chaos proceeds not merely from the 
conservative entrenchments of orthodoxy but from the utter rotten- 
ness of the revolutionary and progressive movement. I found more 
love, affection, and understanding expressed towards me by individ- 
uals who lived on the border-line of orthodoxy than by those who 
so loudly proclaimed their heresies. There was a loudness. about the 
proclamation but a marked tendency to play safe. I write truth- 
fully.. I denounce orthodoxy. But I have respect for heresy only 
on condition that it is sincere. Unless it is sincere, heresy has no 
claim on either public respect or private affection. 


The talents of William Stewart Ross, like those of Charles 
Voysey, were limited. He was a narrow man but he possessed 
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more genius of expression than Voysey. He was less consistent, 
less directly purposeful, less truthfully scholastic, but more certainly 
a writer with a flair and imagination. I admired him immensely. 
He wrote in his front shop in Farringdon Road, but pretended to 
enquiries that he was not Stewart Ross, and would accept all manner 
of messages for “Saladin”. In his office I met that strange person, 
Morrison Davison, who exuded rare and disconnected scholarship. 
He was a crony of Ross, a defender of Christian Socialism, an 
authority on Winstanley the Digger, and had a manner replete with 
engaging Radical memories. He was a splendid man if you per- 
mitted him to do all the conversation and later applied wisdom to 
all that he had said. I liked him but his love of John Barleycorn 
made close’ association impossible. Yet I owe him much. 


“Saladin” made many references to me in his Agnostic Journal. 
In his issue for April 8, 1905, he refers to “Guy A. Aldred, a con- 
tributor of high promise.” In the issue for October 28,1905, he 
made his prettiest reference : — 


‘This Guy, born on Guy Fawkes’ Day, and intent on an argumenta- 
tive blowing up of the Houses of Priesteraft, has done so much at 
eighteen, that I am sure the readers of the ‘A.J.’ would ail like to 
‘live to see what he will have dome by the time he is eighty.’’ 

My view of “Saladin” was expressed in a letter from me that 
he published in the Agwostic Journal for April, 1905. In this I 
WiOLei = 


“As to your «writings, well, they are not mere conventional attacks 
on orthodoxy, but revelations of your own inmost soul, drawing the 
reader near to the emotional side of Saladin’s character, without 
betraying the writer so as to taint his pen with egotism. But, then, 
such miodesty is common with Scottish writers, who are also thinkers. 
I trust, then, that you may long continue with us, a living devotionist 
to Truth, after the manner that Emerson cammended in his essay on 
Self-Reliance; and an example of intellectual fearlessness, mhich 
we young men would do well ta imitate. In the past, thou 
hast indeed, risked all for Truth, and thy reward for such 
‘service is the knowledge that, known or unknown, thy service has not 
been the least helpful in hastening the day when men shall throw off 
the skackles of a past and pre-historic generation of superstition and 
ignorance. I rejoice, therefore, with you in your attainment.’ 


This might be worded differently to-day but this remains my 


impression of the worth of “Saladin’s” writings. He impressed one 
as a man of character. 


Acquaintance with William Stewart Ross was my first associa- 
tion with things Scottish. He was born on March 20th, 1844. His 
father was a farm servant, and both his parents were devout 
Christians of the Presbyterian persuasion. He went to school first 
at New-abbey, then at Lotus, and afterwards at Hutton Hail. At 
the age of seventeen he became master of Glenesslin School, having 
passed the requisite examination for it; but he resigned at the end 
of a year on receiving an urgent invitation to Hutton Hall as chief 
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assistant to his old tutor, Mr. Macdonald. Here he met Miss 
Sherar, another teacher, who became his wife subsequently. When 
in this situation he had excellent opportunities for study, and cul- 
tivated the muses with much assiduity and no small success. Thomas 
Aird, then editor of the Dumjries Herald, recognised his poetical 
talent, as did also William M‘Dowall, as editor of the Standard and 
to both newspapers he contributed some spirited and stirring verse. 
He was awarded a medal offered by Mr. M‘Dowall for a poem on 
Burns, and he also produced a prize poem on the subject of Kossuth 
at the tomb of Burns. 


In his twenty-first year he proceeded to Glasgow University 
with the purpose of studying for the Church. But he was not long 
there until he found that he could not conscientiously go forward 
to the ministry. Subsequently, he made what must have seemed to 
him at the time a successful venture in fiction; and for his manu- 
script of “Mildred Merlock” he received from Dr. Cameron, of the 
Glasgow Weekly Mail, a sum of forty guineas. Entering into 
association with Mr. Thomas Laurie, Edinburgh, he assisted that 
gentleman in establishing an educational book-house in London; 
and afterwards he embarked in the same line for himself, composing 
as well as publishing some excellent manuals. His theological 
heresies brought him into contact with leaders of free thought; and, 
as editor of the Agnostic Journal and Eclectic Review, he was him- 
self to become a leader. 


According to the Dumfries and Galloway Standard, it was as 
a writer of occasional verse that he first assumed the pen-name of 
Saladin. For that picturesque prince, with his skill in fence, he 
cherished a sincere admiration.. When he entered the arena of 
religious polemic, the name became a symbol of his antagonism to 
the Christian Church. 


In 1882, Saladin buried his child Bruno in Brookwood Cemetery, 
Woking. He wrote a beautiful pamphlet describing his feelings as 
he stood above the grave, entitled The Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. This spoke of the sabre-strokes received in conflict with 
hostile fate; of the flowers that smiled up into his eyes when he 
himself was a child among the Galloway moors; of the light green 
fronds of the ferns that should contrast with the purple gloom of 
the heather over his dead child’s grave in the “unconsecrated” 
section of the Woking Necropolis; and of the lack of dreadfulness 
of death in itself. The dread sprung from standing above ground 
and allowing the mind to speculate upon the prospect of lying 
below ground. 

Man’s little life was not worth eternal prolongation. All that 
needed to be preserved was the memory of some little kindness done 
to the weak and helpless, some little straw removed from the burden 
of ignorance which bent down the head and shoulders of Humanity. 
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: No (bitter and agonised remonstrance of man could arrest 
winter with its biting frost, or keep back summer with its swelter- 
noon, and no shriek of mortal suffering could ‘blunt the edges of the 
scythe of Death. Nature, although inexorable in her legislation 
was merciful in her executive. She did not exterminate the race 
with accumulated misery. If on the one hand she carried the 
chalice of agony, in the other she bore the nepenthe of time and the 
anodyne of death. When suffering became unbearable, she took 
man to her cold but kindly bosom, and allayed the fever of his 


reeling brain by filling his skull with the calm and throbless mould 
of the tomb. 


“In my childhood, I have clambered high up the mountain’ ‘ 
and beheld with terror where yestenday’s eit e had split the pence 
rocks asunder, a ghastly and hideous rent, But five years afterwards 
I again clambered up the mountain’s side. The shanp, raw edges of 
the levin-wound had been rounded off by Summer’s sun and Wanter’s 
frost, and the hideous rent had been partly filled up with moss and 
lichen ; the heather already half hid the gash that bad been made by 
the knife of the lightning, and the green and succulent ferns had alt 
but concealed the stab which had {been inflicted by the bolt of the 
thunder. I lool forward to merey and ‘solace. I am a link in the 
ae hahaa as Jos Ais nat medicate to the rent side of the 

ountain, an md no balm i i i : ii 
Helier ah pa er in her mighty Gilead for the agonised 


On this subject, “Saladin” always wrote simply 
J t, “S , grandly, and 
beautifully. Thus in his Roses and Rue he penned the following 
lines of what Poe would term pleasurable sadness : — 


Draw the bolts, undo the bars, 
And let me go; 

*Mong lilies kissed by dreamy stars 
Lay me low; ° 

For here T’d rest my aching head, 
Here end my life-long woe; 

Ye myrtles o’er the holy dead, 
Tm weary—let me go. 


And I bequeath my rusting sword, 
And withered wreaith Bf honk 
To kingly Truth my only lord, 
And my hate of ruthless Wrong; 
I ses them wending through the gilooim 
The hearse-plumes, sad and slow; 
T hear the welcome of the tomb ; , 
I’m weary—lay me low. 


For, dearer far than all your fame, 
And ail your laurels now, 
Would be the ragweed’s flowers of flame, 
And the death-damp on my brow, 
For I’ve been on life’s reeling wave, 
Tts ebb and doleful flow; 
I've tried ali mortal but the grave: 
I’m weary—let me go. 
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The winding-sheet’s the saintliest gown, 
With its folds of stainless snow ; 

And sweet iis the sleep in the dim, dumb town, 
That Hes so cold and low. 

They've gone before fram the False to the Reail, 
All those whom I cared to know, 

And T’d join them again in the Land o’ the Leal: 
T’m weary—let me go. 


Draw the bolts, undo tho bars, 
And let me go; 

*Mong lilies kissed by dreamy stars, 
Lay me low; 

For here I'd rest my aching head, 
Here end my life-long woe; 

Ye myrtles o’er the holy dead, 
Ym weary—let me go. 


The factelass amaranth is dead, 
The daisy’s eye is blind, 

The ravished white rose and the red, 
Wail in the winter wind. 

And pants and long my yearning soul. 
With hectic throb and throe; 

I hear the eternal tocsin toll, 
Ym weary—let me go. 


I recalled these lines, when on November 30, 1906, the author 
died; and again, six days later, when we laid him to rest in the 
grave that contained the remains of his child. 

The passing of “Saladin” received very little notice in the 
ordinary press. Reynold’s Newspaper, in its issue for December 
'9, 1906, devoted a few lines to the funeral : — 


“BURIAL OF ‘SALADIN.’ 

“On Thursday a little band of relatives and personal friends 
attended at Woking Cemetery to pay the last tribute of love and 
respect to him who, for thirty years, over the pseudonym ‘Saladin,’ 
conducted the Agnostic Journal and Helectic Review. 

“An appropriate address was given by Mr. Ernest Pack, and Mr. 
Guy Aldred spoke remarkably well and to the point, after which 
Mr. Foote also spoke.” 


Ernest Pack, no longer jocular, recalled “Saladin’s” graphic 
picture of “The City of the Dead” :— 


One conqueror alone 
Wields sword and holds 

The Czar of the Throne of the Halls of the Dead; 
This Czar is our Father, 
Round his knees we gather, 

When the sunlight is o’er for our work and our play; 
He endeth the hours 
And bestrews us with flow’rs 

And allayeth our fever in the cool of the clay: 
And if on his night 
There never dawn light 

It shall be that the night is better than day. 
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Green city of the dead 
Lilies white ‘and roses red, 
Flush in thy solemn terrace and corner of thy street; 
Le, I come te dwell in you, 
"Neath the green grass and night dew, 
For they dwell in you already whom I eagerly would meet; 
I am on my pilgrim march 
And beneath thy Trojan arch 
The sound that meets thine ears is the tramping of my feet. 


Quoting from Bryant’s minor poem, June, Poe writes of 
the certain taint of sadness which is connected inseparably with all 
the higher manifestations of true beauty. In the lines reproduced 
from “Saladin” that taint of sadness is as apparent as in the beauti- 
ful poem of Bryant, or the wonderful verse of Fitzgerald-Omar, 
which bids us turn down the empty glass. 

“Saladin’s last published work was The Book of “At Random.” 
He presented me with one of the very first copies issued, duly in- 
scribed. It went astray during my first imprisonment. This book 
contained some of the finest passages “Saladin” wrote for the 
Agnostic Journal. Tt included his death tribute to Bradlaugh and 
Ingersoll, which were indeed “eloquent funeral orations, with 
solemn ‘anthems, set to the music of muffled drums.” In the same 
‘work he invoked the spirit of Hypatia : — 

“Hypatia, my soul, over the gulf of the centuries yearns for you 
with 

‘The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow.’ 

“You stood as the beginning of the Dark Ages; I, near their close. 
Sweet girl, over the deeps of the mystic abyss, this night, your hand 
lies in mine. I hold it ‘with the pulsing grasp of an impassioned 
love; your soul has never left this world. I feel that you ‘work 
incessantly with me, and with all those, who, like you, would die 
for Truth. The years are now falling on me heavily. Ere long, I 
shall join you—You from the beginning of the Dark Ages, I from 
the end; and you, washed from the blood-stains, white, pure, 
divine; I shall league with you, sainted martyr maiden, to see that 
the Dark Ages blight this planet, the earth, no more for ever. The 
muity of Purpose overleaps the abyss of Time: 

“‘and when the sunset gates unbar 

Shall I not see thee waiting stand? 
And, white against the evening star. 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand?— Whittier.” 


“Saladin” had a great regard for Whittier and would never 
tire of quoting him. 

Tribute to “Saladin’s” Book of Virgins, Lays of Chivalry, God 
and His Book, Woman, etc., does not belong to this work. This 
chapter may persuade others to rescue the old Agnostic chief’s 
memory from oblivion. He was not a scholar and claimed no 
place as a scholar. He was a commentator and an iconoclast. He 
has the gift of writing, rather as a mystic, and sometimes as a poet, 
‘than as a strict man of learning. His pen was not gentle always. 
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It could flay and prove vitriolic. There was style in the man. That 
style made him a power. He had personality and dourness. 


A few weeks before “Saladin’s” death, 1 stood by his bedside, 
at his house in Canterbury Road, Brixton, and found him keen 
and alert. Up to the very last he fought for truth as only a soldier 
of freethought could. Vigorously did he denounce all that hindered 
social progress, although his own mind could see little beyond the 
war on clericalism: willingly did he open his columns to those who 
were fighting for human emancipation from the thraldom of 
ecclesiastical—and more. He was helpful and never hindered the 
development of one’s mind. Association with him made for srowth 
and freedom. I recall his mysticism and irreverence, his keen in- 
cisive prose, and now thunderous, now tender verse. 


In one of his last “At Random” editorials for the Agnostic 
Journal, written on his death bed, “Saladin” permitted both strains 
to develop. Describing the world as a failure, “Saladin” wrote: — 


“Man never can be happy, and never can have a deity worth his 
salt till we have got something in the way of philadelphia, of 
universal brotherhood. We can never make much of this world 
while the deep and hideous gulf yawns between the Smart Set and 
the Hungry Hooligan. This is, to me indisputable. Man never will 
—melancholy forecast !—hbe aught above what he is and has been, 
till he is raised to the dignity of the other animals, till, like them, 
he has not to toil in order to exist. All-Power could have so 
elevated him. Al-Benevolence would have so elevated him, It is 
not by his compulsory toil, but by hours of wisely-used leisure, that 
man has ever risen in the scale of being. It is not from his toil 
that he might exist, that man has ever been elevated, but by his 
spontaneous work in which his hand was strenuous and deft, and in 
which his soul delighted. If a man could only get as much lefsure 
as does a cow, he would, in a few generations, be more than man; 
he would seale the heavens, and, not like those who built. on the 
plain of Shinar, perish in the attempt. But, till the apparently un- 
alterable laws of the universe are altered, he will be degraded and 
miserable, while, like a dirty gamin, he has to scramble in the gutter 
for bread. He who has to engage in such a scramble is hopelessly 
handicapped. Rolling the stone of Sisyphus is nothing to the task 
set before the huge majority of the human race, an all-absorbing 
engagement in placing pabulum at one end of the alimentary canal, 
only that it may come out at the other. And, O God of our fathers, 
tried by the touchstone of experience, this is ‘the chief end ef man!” 

“The world, to-day, is a failure. What is the wonder that this is 
so; it has faked-up and poisonous food for both soul and body. Its 
soul-food is a bookful of imbecile and noxious lies. Its body-food 
consists, to a great extent, of faked-up abominations. They are not 
by any means peculiar to Chicago and foreign centres of tinned 
horrors.” 


“Saladin” proceeded to quote an official report on the terrible 
conditions prevailing in a London factory. He commented :—- 
“So much for the food of the body; and, as for the food for the 


soul, it has come to be regarded as so repugnant and poisonous that 
it has to be rammed down our throats by all kinds of Salvation Army 
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“Saladin” (IV. Stewart Ross) 


drums and vulgarities, and Evan Roberts paroxysms of howling 
insanity.” 


Illustrative of this complaint, and as a specimen of the modern 
method of preaching religion, “Saladin” reproduced the following 
hhandbill issued by the Thornhill Methodist Free Church, 
Sunderland : — 

“JESUS AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 

“INVESTMENTS RECEIVED RiecHr up TO THE Pornr or Date. 

“PERIODICAL STATEMENT. 

“Objects.—This Company was formed two thousand years. ago for 
‘the purpose of reclaiming the fallen; giving sight to the blind; 
‘clothing the naked; restoring the lost and strayed; comforting the 
sorrowing; and casting sin out of the world. 

“Prospectus.—The Company has at its disposal a large and varied 
plant ; it is under the immediate control of Jesus, the originator of 
the Company, whose entire capital (his life) is invested in the 
eoncern. 


every intending shareholder. The dividend is on the partition prin- 

ciple, and is both immediate and deferred. The immediate dividend 
' consists of concurrent rewards; earthly peace and earthly happiness. 
The deferred dividend consists of heavenly mansions, crowns of 
glory, and garments washed in the blood of the lamb. 

“The Company not only insures its members against all risks, but 
lays up for them an ‘eternal weight of glory.’ The offices are open 
aoe and day, and investments received right up to the point of 

leath. 


7 “Dividend.—-The Company offers a safe and sound investment to 


“Chairman: The Almighty Himself. 
“Manager: The Lord Jesus. 
“Secretary: The Holy Spirit and Comforter. 
“Head Offices: Beulah Land. 
“Branch Offices: Thornhill Church. 
“Men's Cheerful Meeting, and ‘Wherever two or three are gathered 
together.’ 
“Incidental: The Company’s crest is a Cross, surmounted by a 
Crown, and its motto, ‘Whosoever will may come.’ i 
“Precautionary : Should any difficulty be felt by intending inves- 
tors, the Holy Spirit will wait upon him or her in their own homes 
and their names immediately written in the ‘Lamb’s Book of Life.’ 


“Tssued by the Thornhill Men’s Cheerful Meeting. 


el 


“Byery Sunday, 2.80 to 3.30.” 


? “Leader: Mr. Geo. Taylor. Pastor: Rey. J. Ninnis. 


This leaflet deserves to be preserved as an imperishable example 
of orthodox vulgarity and blasphemy. 
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XI—SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. 


Membership of the’ Peel Institute converted me from Toryistrk 
to Radicalism, as has been stated in previous chapters. This was 
early in 1904, when I was finding Huxley's lectures: and essays of 
absorbing interest. Tis Romane’s address of 1893 on “Evolution: 
and Ethics” were responsible for my development into a Socialist. 

In this lecture, Huxley insisted that “the influence of the cosmic 
process on society is. the greater, the more rudimentary its.civilisa- 
tion.” -He spoke of social progress checking the cosmic process 
at every step, and substituting for it the ethical process. The 
influence of the latter was directed, not so much to the survival of 
the fittest, as the fitting of as many as possible to survive. It thus 
repudiated the gladitorial theory of existence, and permitted Huxley 
to rebuke ‘the. fanatical individualism of our time” for attempting 
“to apply the analogy of cosmic nature to society.” ‘‘Social life, 
and the ethical process in virtue of which it advances towards per- 
fection” Huxley defines as being, strictly speaking, “part and parcel 
of the general process of evolution.” Readers of Kropotkin will 
see in this a support of the latter’s view of “mutual aid” as na 
factor in evolution.” It must be remembered, however, that 
Huxley’s “ethical process” is developed, by its author, into a plea 
for sentimentalism and loyalty to interests of an abstraction termed 
“the commuunity.” I believe in the community—in a different 
social order, but can see only two classes to-day. Huxley sees no 
classes, only a “community.” And Kropotkin’s “mutual aid” tends 
to create faith in the same paralysing and fatal abstraction. 


All this was not clear to me at the time. I never considered 
that Huxley, who has pleaded powerfully the grandeur of _the 
Anarchist ideal, was here preaching up a morality, a law, and an 
order which tended to negate all rebel effort. But I became emanci- 
pated from neo-Darwinian fears. Capitalism and the struggle for 
existence were not the last words in social evolution. Equity, mutual 
aid, freedom, justice, etc., did represent realisable ideals. Social- 
ism was the inevitable goal of all social development. This vision 
of the coming social harmony, this conviction that the new era would 
dawn, filled me with new energy. I must leave the capitalist parties 
and enter the real movement, that of Socialism and working-class 
emancipation. So I turned my back on compromise and radicalism, 
on liberal-labourism and pure-and-simple secularism, and joined the 
Social Democratic Federation. 

That was in March, 1905. My membership of this organisa- 
tion was a very stormy one, and only lasted down to October, 1906. 
By this date I was convinced that social democracy was a very poor 
affair, although I continued to write for Justice till December, 1906. 
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XIL—SOCIALIST NON-PARLIAMENTARIANISM. 


My Anti-Parliamentarian and Socialist Revolt against Labour- 
ism dates from the elevation of John Burns to Cabinet rank, and 
the definite emergence of the Labour Party as a factor in British 
politics. To this period belongs the story of my associations, in 
Fleet Street; my work on the National Press Agency, then estab- 
lished at Whiteiriars House, opposite Carmelite House, and long 
directed by Arthur Spurgeon, who later became manager of 
Cassells, and died Sir Arthur Spurgeon and a local magistrate in 
Purley; my work in the Intelligence Department of the Daily 
Chronicle, then directed by Robert Donald, later Sir Robert Donald, 
who turned to the advertising side of journalism before his death. 
I was victimised in Fleet Street for refusing to write down a work- 
ing class strike in the United States, and declining to attack the 
fellaheen at Denshawai. Some other Socialist tendencies hastened 
my passing. I refused to be part of Robert Donald’s flying squad 
for a Liberal victory at the General Election of 1906, even when the 
Liberal candidate was also a Social Democrat. My experience in. 
Fleet Street, my knowledge of many press conspiracies would make 
good reading. Such good gossip may belong to autobiography but 
it has no place in this record of the evolution of my thought. 


In May, 1906, I fell foul of the Labour Party for its inaction 
in Parliament. The workers, especially the parliamentarians 
among them, can lock back on the activities of the two Labour 
Governments. They can recall the ceremonial flunkeyism of the 
Labour Ministers. They ‘can, midst the ruins of a second war, gaze 
on the marvellous benefits conferred on the European proletariat 
by the Dawes Report that the Ramsay MacDonald Government 
put through to please High Financial Interests. They can think of 
1931 and Ramsay MacDonald, Philip Snowden, and J. H. Thomas 
as Tory leaders, preparing the way for Chamberlain and Churchill. 
And then they can read the letter I published in Justice, the $.D.F. 
organ, for May 26, 1906 :— 


“LABOUR MEN IN PARLIAMENT. 

“Dear Comrade—As the solé reason that animated me in writing 
‘Parliamentary Gossip’ was a desire to educate the non-socialists 
who might read Justice may I ask you to publish this letter explain- 
ing my reasons for withdrawing from the position of Parliamentary 
correspondent? The truth is that I am disgusted with the shallow- 
ness of the Labour Party’s independence; with the waste of time 
marking the deliberations of the House; the subordination of 
utility to ornamentalism; and lastly, the nominal outward con- 
formity of Labour members to traditions they are, or should be in- 
wardly opposed to. 

“Before I studied affairs Parllamentary with that application I 
have done since January, I thought there was a great deal of farce 
in Parliamentary discussion; I now fail to see anything except 
farce. And if anything was needed to increase my disgust, it was 
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TELEPHONE NO1O1S, HOLBORN, 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, TYPO,LONDON™ 


WE Se a 
PGE, 
CEvmeolts Leck 
Co, 


Jan. 18th, 7907 


ies) he 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT 


Messrs. Butterworth & Co. 


Gentlemen, 

Mr. Guy Aldred, who was for 
two and a half years on the staff of the 
National Press Agency, informs me that he is 
applying for a Subeditorship on a Law journal 
of which you have control. I am glad to be 
able to say that while he was with us he 
showed more than ordinary ability, and was 
eteee and painstaking. Some original work 
which he did also proved that he had read 
extensively. 

Yours faithfully, 


WW. Sanofi) 


Editor. 


The author never went to the Law Journal. He turned 
to more complete revolutionary Socialist activity. 
He was 5 years on the N.P.A. staff. 
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Establishes author’s connection with Fleet Street. 
The author left the N.P.A. for the ‘“‘Daily Chronicle.’’ 
He left the latter in June, 1907. 
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the miserable surrender to ‘respectable’ theological considerations of 
the Labour Party on the Education Bill’s second reading. No 
decided stand was taken for secular education, and nobody ventured 
to point out that ornament, and not usefulness, was the main con- 
sideration of our present educational system, subjects in themselves 
ofttime useful being taught regardless of the idiosyncrasy of the 
ehild, merely in order that it should be ‘accomplished.’ 


“T may be bigoted and non-politic, but I cannot help thinking that 
the conventicle plays too large a part in our Labour friends consid~ 
erations, and that their return is regarded by them in the light of 
a ‘snatch vote’ and not as the expression of opinion of an educated 
proletariat. Accordingly, I think that what comment is necessary is: 
alrendy ably expressed by yourself, and that I might be better em- 
ployed educating the proletariat outside. 


“Meanwhile, let me say that both my pen and my abilities as a 
lecturer are ever at the service of the cause, and that I hope, not 
infrequently, to contribute in the future to the columns of Justice, 
and also to those of the. Social Democrat. 


“After all, little is to be hoped from Parliament, even though 
Labour does have its sentiments voiced therein, the only hope of 
the masses being an educated, class-conscious, militant proletariat. 


“Your fraternally, 


Guy A, ALDRED.” 


Somewhat late in the day, and after functioning as supporters 
of an [mperialist administration, the parliamentarians began to 
see the force of anti-parliamentary importance of Socialist propa~ 
ganda. By then the Second World War had rendered opinions on 
parliament of no use because the workers were called upon to line 
up for or against war. The Labour Parliamentarians went pro-war 
to prove that parliamentarianism finally means Imperialism. 
Parliamentarianism ends in Empire, Militarism, and Dictatorship, 
and not in democracy. 


My letter was non-parliamentary rather than  anti-- 
parliamentary. But I was on the road. I placed Labour Party’s 
conferences in the same category as the Liberal and Conservative: 
Parties’ Confabs. I felt, rightly, that the Labour M.P.’s opportun- 
ism was pursued with a view to office. Under these circumstances, 
Parliament had ceased to interest me. But I was a “non,” not 
“anti.” Some would have defined me as not being “a ballot-box 
maniac,” meaning thereby that I had not entirely discarded belief 
in the ballot-box. My attitude was not quite that of the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain or political impossiblist, because I believed’ 
in struggle and protest, and was inclined to favour a certain amount 
of economic direct action. I had ceased to believe in. palliatives 
and clung firmly to social impossiblism. Until the workers mould’ 
society it seemed to me that war, crime, and poverty must exist. 
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XIML—“JUSTICE” AND RELIGION. 


My essay on “Socialism and the Natural Inequality of Man,” 
showing how Huxley had converted me to Socialism, appeared in 
Justice, for June 10, 1905. Two further essays, on the same theme, 
from my pen, appeared in The Social Democrat. Then came my 
Parliamentary Notes, and a variety of letters and report. I was 
very active on the platform. It is to my lasting shame that I helped 
to build up the Movement in Islington which finally returned W. 5. 
Cluse to Westminster. Several reports of my activities were pub- 
lished in Justice. I quote one from its columns for September 30, 
1905 :— 


“West Isrincton.—The West Islington branch is making good 
headway. Some of the local Liberal myrmidons have had a. good 
try at ‘scotching’ us, but with bad result to their own party. | On 
Saturday last, September 23, comrade Aldred, of the Clerkenwell 
Branch, gave a very telling discourse, wherein he clearly showed 
the folly of supporting candidates of the Liberal persuasion. Mr. 
Buss, a Liberal apologist, of Islington, who was round the meeting, 
crossed swords with our comrade, who, much to the chagrin of. Mr. 
Buss, had an easy job.” 


Sunday morning after Sunday morning I spoke at Highbury 
Corner with Mayhew and Cluse. During the week we would address 
meetings at Popham Street, Essex Road. 

The discussion with R. C. Morrison, later M.P. for North 
Tottenham, on the question of Socialism and Free Speech, has 
been reproduced in Letters to the Editor (No. 4 of this Library). 
That discussion speeded the break with the S.D.F. This issue of 
Free Speech in these days-of striving for dictatorships, either nom- 
inally Left or avowedly Right, is one of imperative importance. 
It must be faced and cannot be swept aside lightly or repudiated 
with glib phrases. 

A discussion arose in Justice during July, 1906, about the 
Socialist Sunday Schools. I ventured to criticise the idea of im- 
posing Marxism upon the child’s mind. Incidentally, to emphasisé 
my point, I styled myself ‘a Socialist and an Atheist.” This led 
to a bitter discussion and I was attacked for preaching Atheism 
from the Socialist platform. Obviously, as 1 was attacking the idea 
of capturing the child’s mind for abstract philosophy, I was doing 
the direct opposite. I merely used the description to prove that 
I was on the extremist side and to give point to my plea for tolera- 
tion and even justice. Belfort Bax defended me. Publicly and 
privately he applauded my stand. One correspondent carried the 
discussion against me, in a special article, to the columns of the 
Agnostic Journal. Quelch wrote editorially of my “atheistic bigotry.” 
The upshot of all the bigoted declamation was that Atheism was 
proclaimed in Justice when there was not any intention of advan- 
cing, maintaining, or defending it. 
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On Monday, April 9, 1906, Mr. Birrell introduced into the 
House of Commons his ill-fated Education Bill, which was rejected 
by the House of:Lords, on Wednesday, April 19, of that year. 1 
wrote a long article describing its introduction and reception by 
the Commons to Justice. An excerpt was published in the London 
Times for Friday, April 13, 1906—-actually the day before Justice 


officially appeared—as follows : —- 


This week’s Justice, the Socialist organ, contains the following 
comments on the Education Bill:—“The Education Bill cannot be 
said to be acceptable, either by virtue of its principles or by reason 
of its compromising clauses. This Bill, like its recent Tory pre- 
decessors, strikes a blow at the privileged, voluntary, and inefficient 
system of education, and its inevitable tendency is in the direction 
of an absolute democratization of the whole educational machinery 
of the country, although the clash of warring creeds and the unen- 
lightened selfishness of class interests will confuse the issue, and 
betray the children’s interest as long as they conveniently can... . 
The measure is nothing more or less than a surrender to the canting 
hypocrisy that admits of lying history books and false lessons in 
patriotism finding a place in our public (elementary and higher 
grade) schools to-day. ... Throughout his speech, delivered with 
smug urbanity, marked now and then by a little affected passion, 
Mr. Birrell outlined his proposals, making it clear that he was 
willing to foist as much ‘Christian’ theological teaching on the rates 
us the strife of sects would allow. The child and the teacher 
appeared to be of least consideration. True, he proposed that 
religious tests for the latter should be abolished, but so long as 
teachers are asked to give Biblical instruction, and proclaim the 
divinity of Christ, they are either being asked to act the hypocrite 


or are being prevented from carrying out duties they are otherwise 


fitted for.” 


This comment also gave rise to a discussion on religion. On 
Saturday, December 29, 1906, under the heading “The Education 
Fiasco,” I published a complete history of the Bill in Justice, and 
defended Secular Education. It is obvious that Secular Education 
is the only way in the ordinary schools. 

During the whole period of membership, as this summary 
indicates, and rising out of side approaches only, I was in conflict 
with the S.D.F. on the religious question. When challenged I 
stated my philosophic position clearly, although I never obtruded it. 
Socialism, as I viewed the matter, however mystical or spiritual 
the Socialist might be in his subjective purpose, and allowing for 
every possible kind of poetical flight, fundamentally involved 
Atheism. 

As a philosophy of life, Socialism was founded on a materialism 
which explained all abstract ideas and all institutions in the terms 
of Mother Earth. To embrace its teachings was to war against 
every myth from God to the “captain of industry.” Certainly, it 
told of a universe of natural law, conditioned by the principles of 
its own existence, and ruled by no capricious deity whose will was 
altered by the whim of man. 
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Officially condemning this view, the party practically avowed 
its conviction that Socialism was but a _ reformist legislation. 
Political opportunism suggested that it was secular and mundane, 
not atheistic and anti-religious. Such revisionism—both political and 
philosophical—as this and other official statements of policy pointed 
to, dissatisfied me. So I left the party, having derived much use- 
ful instruction from the publications of the Sccialist Labour Party 
and the Socialist Party of Great Britain. 


I had no wish to capture the Socialist platform for Atheist 
propaganda, but I did not intend to be crippled in my exposition 
of Socialism. How could one offer it as a substitute for present- 
day society, without opposing its every principle to all the institu- 
tions of capitalism? Besides, if Socialism had no room for God, it 
had as little space for the Freethinkers’ abstract “reason.” Here was 
Socialism—a clear-cut philosophy of materialism—representing the 
revolt of mother earth against the sky—the social and economic 
maturity of man as a social animal—being negated for votes by 
persons who mouthed working-class watchwords to-day only to 
eulogise the deeds of capitalist cabinets to-morrow. Here were the 
essentials of revolutionary propaganda being denied and twisted in 
order to secure middle-class smiles and smirks for men claiming to 
be Socialists! But not really revolutionary, not too extreme, not 
so strictly logical as to ‘be above bribery, you know! Poor God! 
He is the believed of every public and private corruptionist. 


XIV.—S.P.G.B. CORRESPONDENCE. 


The references in the previous two chapters to the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain—to which is usually added the phrase, “and 
Tottenham”—brings me to the S.P:G.B. Correspondence of 1906.. 
As late as 1939, it was stated in Hyde Park, London, and later at 
Albion Street, Glasgow, that I once attempted to join the S.P.G.B.. 
Even were the statement true I fail to see the point of the assertion. 
Surely, it is not an argument against one’s position in 1940, that 
he attempted to join the S.P.G.B. in 1906. Since that date scores: 
of people have passed through the ranks of this small sectarian 
body, always dogmatic during their five-minute membership. They 
denounce all who do not belong to the party and then fall back 
into some Labour-Faking organisation or else join the Tory party. 
Without humour or commonsense, this new defender of the abstract 
Marxist dogma repeats the parrot slogan: “Guy Aldred attempted’ 
to join the S.P.G.B.” 


_ It both defines my evolution, and answers this absurd sub- 
stitute for criticism, to reproduce from the columns of The Socialist’ 
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Standard for November, 1906 (vol. 3, No. 27), pp. 22) to 23, the 
actual correspondence as published by that journal : — 
“TEMPORISING AND REACTIONARY.” 


A PROMINENT S.D.F. MEMBER'S CRITICISM OF S.D.F. 
METHODS. 


188 Goswell Road, B.C. 
31/8/08. 
‘To the Editor, The Socialist Standard. 

Dear Comrade—Could you please find room in your forth- 
coming issue of the Standard for the following letter of resignation 
.of my membership of the S.D.F., addressed to Comrade F. B. 
Buckeridge, of the Southampton Branch, S.D.F.? I have cancelled 
all my lecture engagements with the S.D.F. branches. 


Yours: fraternally, 
GUY A. ALDRED. 
~.S.—I should be obliged to be supplied with a membership form 
of the §.P.G.B. 
(Copy.) 
188 Goswell Road, E.C. 
31/8/06. 
To Comrade F. B. Buckeridge, 
32 St. Andrew’s Road, Southampton. ’ P 
Dear Comrade.-I had delayed writing to you before, with 
‘regard to your request that I should lecture for you in September 
‘9th next, because I wanted to give you an answer in the affirmative. 
I have, however, after a careful study of the position, come to the 
‘conclusion that the S.D.F., mistaking numbers for efficiency and 
popularity for sound economics, is not a workers’ party. I regret, 
therefore, that I can no longer speak from the §.D.F. platform ; and 
shall at once resign my membership, and as soon as possible settle 
my dues to my branch, thus leaving the party in an honoura ble 
manner, I shall apply to the Socialist Party of Great Britain for 
‘membership. 
Yours fraternally, 
GUY A. ALDRED. 


183 Goswell Road, E.C. 
2/9/06. 
‘To the Wditor, Socialist Standard. 

Dear Comrade.—After having been, during my membership of 
the S.D.F., one of the most vigorous opponents of the Party of 
which the Standard is the organ, and having opposed that Party’s 
Principles in a debate with Comrade Fitzgerald, I feel I owe an 
explanation to your readers for having accepted its principles, even 
though I may not be allowed to join its ranks. As a matter of fact, 
however, my acceptance of the revolutionary principles for the in- 
culeation of which your organisation alone among Socialist organ- 
isations avowedly stands, represents the maturity of those ideas 
that first led me to join the 8.D.¥., and subsequently, in disgust, 
to throw up Parliamentary correspondence for Justice... I now see 
quite clearly that a revisionist policy is incompatible with a revolu- 
tionary policy, and it is because of that fact that the 8.D.I. is so 
unsatisfactory an organisation. I have got about a good deal 
among its rank-and-file during my membership, and I was surprised 
to find two distinct sets of feeling existing among its members. On 
the one hand, there were the frankly revolutionary spirits, good, 
earnest, and sincere comrades; on the other, tame revisionists 
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and ‘mere social reformers. This being so, the organisation, as 
‘such, could have no policy, and hence could mot be ‘‘class-conscious.” 
Now, Comrade, in the past I have accused your Party of merely 
meuthing the Class War, and have stated that I could do that on the 
S.D.F¥. platform. There may be an elament of truth in that, but 
further study has revealed to me this fact, that if I speak on the 
S.D.F. platform I ought to subscribe to its constitution; and if I did 
so subscribe, I should have to subscribe to temporising and reactionary 
political ‘tactics’? such as find practical expression in the case of 
Mr. W. Thorne, M.P. I cannot honestly do so and preach the Class 
War; so, although not yet a member of the S.P.G.B., I feel I can no 
longer honestly mount the S.D.F. platform as a supporter of S.D.F. 
tactics. Again; recently I initiated a correspondence in ‘‘Justice’’ on 
why Socialists could not philosophically believe in the capricious effects 
of prayer nor be Christians. ‘Justice’ indulges in the old cant about 
“private religious belief.’ This betrays a desire to negate Marxian 
economics and philosophic Socialism in order to secure the support of 
‘““olass-conscious Socialists’’—save the mark!—like the Rev, Conrad 
Noel. No! Socialism is not to be established, the «workers are not 
to be emancipated by the revisionist and respectable tactics of official 
S.D.F.ers. Only when the workers have realised the meaning of 
class-conscionsness will they be emancipated. Meanwhile the class- 
controllers may be depended upon to delude by granting palliative 
“‘yeformis’’ to soften the suffering occasioned by capitalistic and class- 
control of the necessities of existence, 

Just now 1 am booked up for several engagements with comrades 
in the $.D.F, I admire and respect for their devotion to the cause of 
working-class emancipation, a devotion wrongly employed in the 


‘interest of the revisionists at the head of the S.D.F. I find it hard 


to cut myself adrift from these colleagues; but I feel I must be true 
to myself. 

In conclusion, therefore, Comrade, let me thank those comrades of 
the S.P.G.B. who have so persistently brought under my notice the 
logic of the revolutionary position and also the official abuses existing 
in the 8.D.F. Whatever the future may have in store for me, I shall 
remember, with gratitude, the services they hawe rendered me. 
Thanking you in anticipation.—Yours fraternally, GUY A. ALDRED 

(Late Parliamentary correspondent to ‘‘Justice’’). 

(Subsequent to the receipt of the foregoing, an article by our 
correspondent appeared in ‘‘Justice’’? which conveyed the impression 
that the writer had not clearly apprehended the position of the 


-S.P.G.B. He was written on the subject by the General Secretary of 


the Party, and the following reply was received.) 


16/9/06. 133 Goswell Rd., E.C. 

To Comrade W. Gifford, Gen. Sec., §.P.G.B. 

Dear Comrade,—Your letter of the 14th inst. to hand. In reply, 
I would beg to state that the letter that appeared in ‘Justice’? above 
my name was sent some days previous to the letter I addressed to the 
Southampton §.D.F.,. and a copy of which I addressed to you. At 
the same time as I addressed this copy to you I addressed another 
copy of the same letter to the editor of “Justive,”’ and it is this 
letter to which reference tis made in the editorial comment. When I 
noticed this fact T addressed a further letter of complaint to the editor 
of ‘Justice’; but was informed by Comrade A. A. Watts, in the 
communication I enclose, that Quelch could not publish it. These are 
the facts. } nt: = 

Coming to my attitude at the present time. Briefly, it is this. 
Socialism, standing for the complete revolution of the present state 
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of Society, can only be realised when the proletariat are educated up 
+o class-consciousness and are thus able to obtain their own emanci- 
pation. In the meantime, it is unnecessary for Socialists to ask for 
or to seek to obtain palliatives, since the directing of attention to 
these palliatives must inevitably divert attention away from the end 
at which we aim. Socialism is therefore opposed, not only to both 
capitalist parties, but_also to the humbug of the present Labour Party 
_ the existence of a Parliamentary Labour Party without a Socialist 
programme and a Socialist proletariat being more or less a farce.. 
Furthermore, seeing that Trade-Unionigsm tends to perpetuate the 
present system and by its standing for a minimum wage, tends to 
play into the hands of the Capitalistic Class who need but reply by 
increasing the cost of the necessities of existence, Socialism must 
attack and denounce it as being ineffective, and tending to create 
an aristocracy of Labour, since the unskilled do not and cannot 
benefit by its workings, so long as Capitalism endures. I stand, 
therefore, for anti-revisionism, anti-palliationism, and clear and 
straightforward revolutionary Socialist propaganda; and am 
opposed to voting for either ‘Liberal or Tory party under any cir- 
cumstances. I am also opposed to the placarding of any district 
with bills, by a Socialist candidate for either municipal or Parlia- 
mentary office that would lead other than class conscious electors to 
vote for such a candidate. I also feel that many members of the 
S.D.F. do not understand economics. These faets notwithstanding, 
I have withdrawn my resignation, since I feel that to leave under 
present circumstances would be of no service to the cause. Among 
S.D.F.ers it would be thought that I had been “huffed” into resigna- 
tion over the religious question, whilst it seems to me that the 
S.P.G.B. comrades would be doubtful about my sincerity. I also 
find that whilst the rank and file of the S.DF. includes many tame 
and inane revisionists, it also includes many avowed revolutionaries. 
I also find that there is nothing in the constitution forbidding one to 
preach revolutionary, clear-cut Socialism. Rather than be misun- 
derstood, I propose to use the S.D.F. platform for placing before mem- 
bers these revolutionary ideas, and where it brings me in conflict 
with other members to, without hesitation, oppose these members ; 
then, if I am expelled, members and comrades will be in no doubt as 
to the reason of my expulsion. So far as organised representation is 
concerned, I will only add that, in my opinion, the S.P.G.B. embodies, 
in its constitution, the best organised expression of class-conscious: 
Secialism. But, under present circumstances, although I gain noth- 
ing by so doing, I believe, in order that I may not be misunderstood, 
it is best for me to at present expound clear-cut and uncompromis- 
ing “impossiblism” on the 8.D.F. platform. 

With best wishes, and giving you full permission to publish this. 
correspondence, I remain, fraternally yours, 

GUY A. ALDRED. 
(Enclosure.) 


Twentieth Century Press, Ltd., 
37a Clerkenwell Green, 
London, E.C. 
Sept. 10th, 1906. 
Dear Comrade-—H. Quelch asks me to write round to you to say 
he cannot publish your letter. 
Regarding your later note, respecting the article on Egypt, he 
would be very pleased to have it if you will send it in. 


Fraternally yours, 
A. A. WATTS, Sec. 
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It is clear from this correspondence that I asked for a mem- 
bership form but never attempted to fill up such form and never 
applied for membership. It is clear, also, that the S.P:G.B. ques- 
tioned me on this very point, why I had not entered my applica- 
tion. Whether my reason was sound or unsound, it is no less clear 
from this correspondence that I retained my membership in the 
S.D.F., and did not pursue the S.P.G.B. association. 

The reiterated S.P.G.B. statement of my attempted member- 
ship of the party is a lie. As a matter of fact, the S.P.G.B. is an 
offence in my eyes, because its propaganda is one devoid of cour- 
age. Even abstract accuracy would be a poor substitute for the 
vigour and defiance of living. The S.P.G.B. is a party of fake and 
pedantic politicians, a Social Democratic offshoot. 


XV.—ISLINGTON MANIFESTO. 
“REVOLUTIONARY PARLIAMENTARISM.” 


“On the ground of the class struggle,” said Wilhelm Lieb- 
knecht, “we are invincible. If we leave it we are lost, because we 
are no longer Socialists. The strength and power of Socialism 
rests in the fact that we are leading a class struggle; that the lab- 
ouring class is exploited and oppressed by the capitalist class, and 
that within capitalist society effectual reforms, which will put an 
end to class government and class exploitation, are impossible.” 

I felt this declaration to be true before I joined the S.D.F. 
Only I was not clear in my outlook. I did not fully realise that 
all government was class, as was all exploitation. I had not 
studied Marx sufficiently to see in the parliamentary republic but 
the republic of the propertied class—a joint stock affair. But I 
was nearing the position of the revolutionary Socialist. Most 
“revolutionary Socialists” never arrive, especially if they become 
professionals. Looking back, and recalling how Karl Liebknecht 
was murdered by the Social Democracy his father pioneered, I 
wonder how far Liebknecht believed in his statement. 

By December, 1906, I definitely took my stand against revis- 
ionism and stood for what I have termed already as clear-cut im- 
possiblism. I endeavoured to bring about a union of revolutionary 
Socialists on the basis of “revolutionary parliamentarism.” I 
aimed to unite both the direct actionist and the parliamentarian 
at the ballot-box. About fourteen years later, this slogan of 
“revolutionary parliamentarianism” became popular in the hire- 
ling Communist Party circles, because dictated by Moscow. ane 
Master’s Voice must be obeyed. When I urged it as a policy at 
the end of 1906, I could command no support from the learned 
Marxists and parliamentarians who were enamoured at that time 
with the German Social Democracy and its voting prowess. What 
a lot of balderdash these worshippers of Kautsky and Bebel im- 
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posed on an unoffending world! Eulogy of the very Social 
Democracy, which, assisted by the parliamentarians in Britain, 
pioneered Nazism and Fascism! 

On December 28, 1906—that is, nearly fourteen years before 
the Moscow theses (which were not meant seriously) captivated 
British latter-day Communists I published in the ‘columns of the 
Islington Daily Gazette, an election address, from which I make 
the following extracts :— 


“TO THE ELECTORS OF THE PARLIAMENTARY DIVISION OF 
CENTRAL FINSBURY. 


“Gentlemen,—In view of the fact that there is no probability of 
a General Election taking place before next November, and as T shall 
then be eligible for return to Parliament, I am taking this early oppor- 
tunity of laying my views before you ... I desire you to understand 
fully the manner of man who is seeking your suffrage—one who denies 
the existence of God, and owes neither allegiance to King nor 
Master. I am a soldier of truth, a minister of revolt, and my one 
duty in life is to respect myself. 

“As you know, the General Hlection in which we were plunged last 
December and January, resulted in the return to Parliament of a 
Radical majority, and of thirty men pledged to the principles of 
political independence in the interests of labour. Amongst their 
number were sixteen who claimed to be Socialists. But in so far 
as Mr. Keir Hardie has identified Socialism with Christianity, and 
this little group has either affirmed or sworn loyalty to the present 
Monarchial and capitalistic constitution, I do not think much can 
be said of the revolutionary aspirations of the Labour Party. Nor. 
svyhen one remembers their defence of John Burns against the attacks 
of Mr. Claude Hay, their failure to take a stand in the House on 
behalf’ of Secular Education, their timorous Limited Feeding of 
Children’s Bill, introduced by Mr. T. W. Wilson ‘in the name of 
Christianity’ can there be found any reason for congratulating 
Labour on its success at the polls. The moral is clear. The people 
have been duped once more, this time just as certainly by so-called 
‘straight Socialist and Labour candidates, as by Liberal and Tory 
politicians. And the reason is to be found in the damnable spirit of 
compromise that is abroad. ; 

“Let us clear our minds of cant, and note what Socialism 
involves, to wit :— 

“7, A refusal to affirm loyalty to the present Constitution. 

“9 Such a philosophic outlook on society as recognises that the 
economic determinism that renders inevitable the natural super- 
cession of the present state of society by the Socialistic, invalidates 
all belief in the capricious interference of any deity. 

“2. A recognition of the fact that reforms (so-called) cannot re- 
move the gyves and fetters from off the masses; since all such 
reforms are passed by capitalists, who merely grant palliatives to 
deceive the people, whose economic serfdom remains thereby 
unaltered. 

“This being so, it follows that no Socialist has ever yet been re- 
turned to St. Stephen’s. I now propose to extend to Central Fins- 
bury the opportunity of so doing. But I warn the electorate that, 
if returned, my fight wfll be on a par with that of Bradlaugh’s— 
only greater. As I do not intend going to Parliament to mend, but 
to end political humbug, as I stand as a revolutionary, and atheist 
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at that—for all progress is atheistic—-I shall not be allowed to take 
my seat. But I have not gone to war without counting the cost. If 
returned, I do not propose to palliate existing conditions, nor to 
support Social Democratic Federation candidates and Labour men 
who are willing to so palliate; I shall go to Westminster pledged to 
represent the hard-thinking section of the proletariat, who know 
that class-consciousness spells revolution, Mine is an assault on the 
‘House of Pretence’ in the name of sincerity and common honesty. 
And in this assault I do not expect the support of either the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party or the Social Democratic Federation, since 
both of these bodies provide for inane compromise, which involves 
a consequent betrayal of the workers. 


“Knowing, therefore, that reform comes not from Parliament, but 
from the street corners, I commend my fragment of autobiography 
to the electorate. Should your study of it lead you to give me your 
confidence, remember that I am not fighting under false pretences. 
If returned, I shall not go to the prayer-meeting and thank a non- 
existent deity; but I should attribute the success to the intelligence of 
of the proletariat, or that section thereof, that constituted the elec- 
torate of Central Finsbury. 


Should this manifesto involve prosecution for seditious libel, let 
me say that I am quite acquainted with the law on the subject, and 
am quite prepared to take the consequences. In the interests of 
truth. Yours sincerely,’ 


“GUY A. ALDRED, 
“Minister of the Gospel of Revolt.’’ 


I was not able to proceed with this intended candidature 


when I reached the age of twenty-one. But if the reader will turn 


to the records of the Shettleston Election of 1922, and read the 


Election Address I published on that occasion, he will see that the 
Islington idea was moving me sixteen years later. The Shettleston 


address ‘is published as an appendix to Socialism and Parliament. 


XVI—WITH THE ANARCHISTS. 


Shortly after issuing this manifesto, I felt that it was absurd 
for a revolutionary to wish to go to Parliament. My attitude 


became known to the Freedom Group of Anarchists, and early in 


1907 I was invited to meet them. I did so, visiting the Freedom 


office at 127 Ossulston Street on several occasions, meeting Keell, 


the printer, who betrayed an early distike for me, and Marsh, 
nominally editor of Freedom. I now defined myself as an. Anar- 


‘chist Communist. 


It must not be concluded that I was any less a Socialist be- 
cause I called myself an Anarchist. I definitely accepted the 
principle of Federalism as opposed to Centralism, and I did not 
believe that Individualism was opposed either to Socialism or to 
Democracy. On the contrary, I believed that Individualism must 
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be asserted and defended in the interests of Socialism and as a 
cardinal principle of Democracy. Millton’s principle that democ- 
racy can exist only between equals is one that must be applied 
always. It is rarely applied. That is why sham democracy broke 
down and gave birth to Fascism and Nazism. I have been in many 
groups since I first associated with the Anarchists, and I have 
found often that democracy was translated into meaning unequal 
and unfair voting. Too often, democracy has been used to silence 
talent and efficiency. In the name of democracy, dumb and stupid 
bureaucracy has strangled genius all too often. Democracy is 
right but not organised incompetence, laziness, and numbered 
dumbness. Nor is centralism always efficiency. 


Central power or authority seemed to me to rely on no 
especial merit for its support. It merely represented the executive 
committee of a society founded on property. Its continued exist- 
ence was incompatible with that Freedom which was one of the 

fundamental principles of Socialism. So I repudiated Centralism. 

Hence I was an Anarchist. My own reason must decide my every 
act. But I believed in nothing short of communism. Hence I was 
a Socialist. I meant my faith in reason and I meant my belief in 
the economic solution of all moral and social happiness problems. 
I saw no value in the workers seeking palliatives either on the par- 
liamentary or industrial field. Hence I was an impossiblist. Also 
a netheist. : 


I identified myself with the activity of the Freedom Group 
of Anarchists in the belief that this was the programme for which 
they stood. I imagined that I had evolved a clear conception of 
my mission in a life of purposeless origin. 


Actually, the Freedom Group, at this time, as a group never 
functioned. I never saw its members and they certainly never 
held regular meetings. Nor did the group seek converts. It 
operated as a close corporation or not at all. Its policy was 
decided by Keell, who was incapable of really intelligible decision 
inspired by imagination; and Marsh, whose attitude was dilettante. 
I was too much like the East wind to please these two pretenders. 


In 1907, the Freedom Group issued a short-lived weekly. 
The Voice of Labour. John Turner was active on this paper and 
the intention was to organise Direct Actionist and Anarchist 
Groups around it. The Voice of Labour was to become the organ 
of the popular Anarchist Movement but was not to be allowed to 
disturb the Freedom Group inner circle. An account of that move- 
ment and of my activity in connection with it forms Appendix III. 
to Socialism and Parliament: Part I. (1934 Edition). It need not 
be reproduced here. 


In connection with this Voice of Labour I visited Liverpool in 
August, 1907, This was my first activity outside of London as an 
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Anarchist missionary. Reporting the visit in Freedom for September, 
1907, I wrote: — 


ANARCHISM IN LIVERPOOL. 


Of the steady growth of Anarchist thought and sentiment there 
can be no doubt. Go where one will, one finds the economics of 
Communism being ever increasingly embraced by those who insist 
on individual freedom in the strictest sense of those terms. This 
is particularly true of Liverpool, where, on the occasion of my recent 
visit, I found a considerable leaven of Anarchism amidst the general 
ideas of the man in the street. The group here has recently drawn 
several of the most active Social Democrats over from psuedo- 
Marxianism to Bakuninism, and in the Clarion Cafe— the central 
Socialist club here—several sympathisers with the principles of 
Communism are to be found. Another pleasing feature of the 
propaganda is the general attention which is paid to the Anarchist 
lectures, which offers a curious contrast to the general impatience 
which characterises the attitude of the open-air audiences to the pleas 
of Social Democrats for sending members of their body to Parlia- 
ment. There can be no doubt that local conditions have largely 
helped forward the propaganda. ‘There is the Irish section, which 
is somewhat annoyed at the landlordism of the Redmond party, and 
are accordingly coming mere and more under the influence of the 
Sinn Fein movement. Then there is the growth of the Freethought 
movement, the seeds of the progress of which were sown in the 
sectarian strife between Protestant and Catholic whilst the poverty 
of the slums here has served to demonstrate the necessity for a 
drastie remedy. Yinally, all the members of the group are carefu) 
students of Spencer, Morris, Kropotkin, and are never tired of 
analysing the carefully evolved theories of the first named in the 
light of that practical sympathy begotten of experience. Although 
only organised in June, the English movement is strong here, whilst 
the same is true of the Jewish and Spanish movements, Withal, the 
Anarchist propaganda in Liverpool is on as firm a foundation as one 
could wish for, and its fervour is rapidly spreading to neighbouring 
cities. GUY A. ALDRED. 


_ The Liverpool Porcupine for September, 1907, noticed my 
activity in a sarcastic leading article, which makes too good criti- 
cism to be omitted :— 


“It is only a young man—a very young man—who could swallow 
ali that (Free Love, Anarchist Impossiblism, etc.) at once, and at 
the same time have the courage—we almost said audacity—to ex- 
pound so profound a doctrine from the public platform. What it 
all means, no one—unless exceptionally gifted—can understand, but 
at all events it strikes at the very roots of organised society. Se 
let the capitalists beware. Mr. Aldred is very much in earnest, and 
he... means to turn the world topsy turvy, so it is just as well 
that he has commenced young. ... He is in his person a fascinat- 
ing study, and his lectures are delivered with a gravity of style 
which is in singular contrast to his youthful appearance, He is by 
turns cynical, argumentative and humorous, and he shows his 
ability by the manner in which he controls his audience—especially 
when antagonistic. Altogether one whose career will be watched 
with interest. But what a programme! 
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I am no longer young. My programme is the same as it was 
when I visited Liverpool in 1907. I wonder what my critic, if he 
is alive still, can say to that. 

In Liverpool I met Mat Kavanagh, who was the most active 
member of the Liverpool Group and a forceful, never-tiring 
speaker. He was older than I was. Mat Kavanagh is alive still 
and to-day conducts untiring propaganda in Southend. At no 
time, during the years has he recanted his views. 

On my return to London, I gradually fell out with the 

Freedom Anatchists. I took their measure and lost all respect for 
them. Their Anarchy was merely Trade Union activity, which 
they miscalled Direct Action. Their anger knew no bounds when 
I insisted that Trades Unionism was the basis of Labour Parlia- 
mentarism. Keell pretended that his god was John Turner, of the 
Shop Assistants’ Union. Years, later, when the quarrel in what 
was termed the Freedom Group occurred, it was clear that Keell 
only defended Turner in name, because he wanted ability himself, 
and Turner was 2 useful front to offer to the world. In 1907, 1 
denounced John Turner as a Labour Fakir. The description was 
correct and was uttered when challenge drew it forth. As I dis- 
covered a short time before Turner’s death, he was the best of the 
bunch. - 
Heart and soul, John Turner was 4 Shop Assistant. On 
coming to London he discovered two allegiances. As a shop 
assistant, he was appalled at the shop assistants’ conditions. He 
set about remedying these conditions and actually pioneered and 
puilt the Shop Assistants’ Union. This service to his fellow- 
workers made him a reformist pioneer but it did not make him an 
Anarchist. 

Apart from considering the wrongs of the Shop Assistant, 
John Turner plunged into an analysis of the social problem and 
joined the Kropotkin circle. He accepted Kropotkin’s general out- 
look and so called himself an Anarchist. There was nothing in 
his domestic life, nothing in his general outlook, to warrant him 
styling himself an Anarchist. He was thoroughly orthodox and 
respectable. Only he possessed an intellectual slant. He endeav- 
oured to reconcile this slant with Shop Assistant activity and so 
he defined ‘Direct Action” as striking for small reforms. In other 
words, he came to view commodity struggles that led nowhere, and 
industrial palliation, as phases of Anarchism. ‘This was nonsense 
and merely meant the withering away of Anarchism and of the 
direct struggle towards the Social Revolution. 

John Turner possessed three virtues. Whether he was entitled 
to use the label “Anarchist,” or not, he did style himself an Anar- 
chist, even when it was against his interest to do so. He endeav- 
oured to be consistent, even to the extent that, although he would 
have been sure of the backing of his Union, and certain of a seat 
in Parliament, he refused firmly to stand for parliament. He bore 
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no ill will for denunciation and even recognised that it might be 
deserved. On the other side, he supported parliamentarism and 
reformism. 


“Reformism” was the keynote of the Anarchist propagandists. 
Most of them belonged to Viddish Trade Unions that then 
flourished in the East End of London. Their Anti-Parliamentarism 
was rigorous at times, but ill-informed. For it was founded on 
the assumption that the workers could better their conditions 
under capitalism. Which is a lie. The workers as @ class cannot 
better their conditions under capitalism. 


XVIIL—INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM. 


Industrial Unionism was viewed as a very important propa- 
ganda in America and Britain in 1907. After the Great War of 
1914-18, it fell on evil days. This great allegedly class-war 


propaganda was bound up with prosperity in the heavy industries, 


that is, the war industries. It flourished in prosperity and went 
to pieces in adversity. Rather fatal to its revolutionary claims. 


I came in contact with Industrial Union literature towards the 
end of my membership of the S.D.F. I remained a keen student 
of this literature for several years. Its worth died and my interest 
subsided. Industrial Unionism was a question of machinery and 
method. It was never one of principle or philosophy. Those who 
confused the machine with the theory went astray badly and fell 
into all manner of reaction when the organisation broke down. 


My mind was made up quickly on the subject. For all prac- 
tical purposes, it remained unchanged during the years of clamour 
on the subject. I was never an Industrial Unionist. I was always 
very sympathetic towards the contention of Industrial Unionism. 
I subscribed to its cardinal principle. 


The original constitution of the I.W.W., or the Industrial 
Workers of the World, asserted that the workers must come to- 
gether on the industrial and political fields. I do not think there 
can be any doubt about the soundness of this contention—only it 
did not necessarily involve Parliamentary action, as so many pre- 
tended to think. Finally, Anarchists, non-class war Unionists, and 
Socialists having been brought into this unripe organisation, a split 
occurred. The Chicago section with Vincent St. John at its head, 
took possession of the offices and erased the reference to “political 
unity” from the preamble. A minority opened new offices at 
Detroit and remained loyal to the letter of the original preamble. 
Whether they remained loyal to the spirit of the preamble is an- 
other question. I hold that they betrayed the preamble. 


Neither section of the I.W.W. were sound in my opinion. 
Both were I.W.W. in quite different senses. One section was en- 
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titled to alter the preamble. For preambles are not immutable. 
‘The other, nominally, stood by it. Unquestionably, it repeated 
the actual original preamble. 


Because the Chicago I.W.W. altered the words of preamble, 
it did not follow that it was vigorous and Anti-Parliamentarian. 
It became simply non-parliamentarian, for organisational reasons, 
‘but with Anti-Parliamentarian elements pressing from within. It 
was non-revolutionary, despite its violence, and at a later date 
avowed its patriotism. The Chicago 1.W.W. inclined towards Anti- 
Parliamentarism but was definitely reformist and’ orthodox in many 
of its concepts. 


“Political Unity” should mean a definite attitude towards 
Parliament and the capitalist state—whether anti, palliative, or 
pro. But the Detroit 1.W.W. did not adopt a definite attitude— 
for it tried to unite S.P.ers and S.L.P.ers in its ranks. Hence the 
conflict and confusion. To my mind, it arises from this divorce- 
ment of industrial and political action. There can be no such dual 
action.  Working-class action, wen class action, is political in 
aim—viz., the overthrow of the present capitalist system. But it 
‘will be industrial direct action in method—viz., the insurrectional 
‘seizure of the workshops. 


Actually, not I.W.W.s, with little limitations of sound theory 
and palliative strikes, but the propaganda of insurrectional, #.e., 
real Socialism is needed. There must be integrity and personal 
‘opposition to war, the most disastrous expression of capitalist 
callegiance. 


Industrial Unionist organisation threatened to grow during the 
war years. To-day, it is a thing of the past. It ignored the reality of 
‘Socialism, the need for Idealism, and so promoted confusion. Social- 
Ysm involves hatred and destruction. But it involves love and con- 
struction no less imperatively. Socialism is harmony and the way to 
harmony. Nothing less, nothing more. It is unwise to ignore the 
‘idealism that is Socialism because Socialism applies a materialistic 
analysis to society. 
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I—ALFRED MARSH. 


When I became associated with the Anarchists in 1906, I was 
brought into contact with Alfred Marsh, then nominally, if not 
actually, editor of Freedom. Marsh was born in 1850. He died 
on October 13, 1914. He suffered from cancer for some years before 
his death. An operation was performed two weeks before he died. 
He was cremated at Golders Green and his ashes interred at Hastings 
the following day. 


Marsh worked continuously on Freedom for twenty-eight 
years prior to his death. During the Jingo reaction of the Boer 
War period, 1899-1902, when the Movement was at its lowest ebb, 
he ensured the continuous publication of Freedom. The front page 
“Notes” were from his pen. 


Alfred Marsh was the son of an old-time Radical and Free- 
thinker, who was a close personal friend of George Jacob Holyoake. 
In 1886, when John Turner was an enthusiastic young member of 
the Socialist League, he met Marsh at the Phoenix Social Democratic 
Club in Hatton Wall, Hatton Gardens. At that time Marsh was. 
still a member of the Social Democratic Federation. Here they 
founded a friendship that lasted until the death of Marsh. At the 
time of this meeting, Freedom had just started under the inspiration 
of Kropotkin, and the main articles were written by Mrs. Wilson. 


By his friends, Marsh was considered a modest and retiring 
comrade. I have no doubt that this was true. When John Turner 
invited me to join the Anarchist Movement, Marsh and company 
should have recalled the Phoenix Club days and have welcomed me 
decently, instead of expecting spleen and hatred. I am convinced 
that the Freedom Group was a sad collection of pedantic pretenders, 
mainly centred about Kropotkin: a group of admirers and not 
Socialist agitators and enthusiasts for changing the social order. 


II.—TOM BARCLAY. 


A man of whom J heard a great deal, and met once, during a 
visit to Leicester under Secular Society auspices, was Tom Barclay, 
who published an account of his “life” under the heading : — 
Memoirs and Medleys: The Autobiography of a Bottle Washer. 
The publisher was Edgar Backus, Cank Street, Leicester. 
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‘Tom Barclay was.born.in 1852. He died in 1933.. Poverty 
did not prevent him from living a long life. He was born in very 
poor circumstances and knew only too well the daily and nightly 
horror of extreme poverty. Of his childhood, he writes: — 

‘What a monotonous childhood! No toys, no picture-books, no 

pets, no ‘going tata.’ No carpet on the uneven brick floor, no mat, 
no wallpaper: what poverty! There was neither doctor nor midwife 
present at my birth; of that I am convinced. ... Here in this 18-ft. 
square off Burley’s Lane, Leicester, St. Margaret’s bells rang dismailly 
every Sunday morning as I tried to play with duck-stones for toys. 
[Tm ‘afraid the one door and one chamber window of the two-roomed 
crib we lived in were seldom opened, though not 6 ft. from the muck. 
hole and ‘the unflushed privies; and air could only get in from one 
side of the house. How did we ramain healthy ?’’ 


Tom’s parents were poor Irish immigrants from County Mayo. 
‘They were persuaded that poverty was of God by the blasphemy 
of a Catholic priest. 


When he was eight years old, Tom went to work, turning the 
wheels at a rope walk. He describes his job: — 
“Unwashed, illclothed, ill-fed, untaught, worried by vermin, I 
worked in all weathers, and not without scolding threats of violence, 
seventy hours a week—for one shilling and sixpenve.’’ 


He obtained bocks from a lending library at one penny per 
week. He studied “in a two-roomed pig-sty crib,” grammar, Latin, 
Science, Economics. He discarded theological beliefs and joined 
the Secular Movement. In 1880 he was an enthusiast for Adam 
Smith, Henry George, Ruskin, and Belfort Bax. He became a 
Socialist and a propagandist. Here is a record of his activity: — 

“And now we began ta meet — ‘We few against the world’ — to 
address the ‘many-headed monster thing’ from trolley platforms in aill 
the different squares in Leicester. Every Sunday twice, and some- 
times two or three weeknights. We preached and exhorted; we 
formed classes; we sold literature; we challenged opponents; we held 
debates ; we collected coppers to pay the train fares of speakers from 
other towns, and among these were Kate Conway (Mrs Bruce Glasier), 
Tom Mann, J. L. Mahon, Charley Mowbray, George Cores, Fred 
Charles, Tom Maguire, Frank Kitz, Prince Kropotkin, William Morris, 
ate Sparling, Cunningham Grahame, Enid Stacey, and Countess 
Schaak.”’ 


In the press, Tom Barclay disputed with the Reverend Martin 
Anstey, F. B. Meyer, and J. Page Hopps. He defended Atheism 
against both Unitarianism and Trinitarianism. He published a 
pamphlet entitled: The Rights of Labour According to John Ruskin. 
But he could not make much impression on the workers in the 
factories and workshops about Leicester. In his autobiography he 
cites the reply made by a factory worker to his pleadings for 
Socialism : — 

“So-and-so started wi? next to nowt; now e’s got thousands. Good 
luck to ’im—we must ’ave capital. Wish I were in ’is place; wouldn’t 
you do the same if you could? Course you would!’ 
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_ Tom Barclay passed through the Socialist League and Anarchist 
Communist Group. He ended his days in the Secular Society and 
the LL.P. 


WI—JACK WILLIAMS. 


At the 1906 General Election, the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion nominated John E. Williams and Councillor Gribble for Parlia- 
ment to represent Northampton. I do not remember what hap- 
pened as I had lost interest in parliamentarianism by then. I know 
that the S.D.F. promised that if these two men were elected to 
Westminster “both the House of Commons and the Country” would 
“ving with their championship of the working class,’ which only 
shows what nonsense has been published in the name of Socialism. 
The S.D.F. softened the clangour of its assertion by adding that 
they would “undoubtedly push to the front many reforms which 
are necessary to bring some brightness and happiness into the 
peoples’ lives.” Which would have been real nice of these worthies! 
It is noticeable that certain of the more intimate colleagues of 
Williams and Gribble, like W. S. Cluse with whom I was associated 
closely at one time as a propagandist, have sat in the House of 
Commons for some time, without doing much ringing and without 
pushing to the front any reforms. Islington is about as dull as. 
ever and Highbury is, if anything, somewhat less bright. 

I knew Jack Williams well about the 1906 period. He spoke 
a lot at Tower Hill and hated the sight of myself as only an alleged 
Socialist can hate another alleged Socialist. On one occasion he 
asked me specially to speak at Tower Hill with him, during one of 
his unemployed performances. I did not believe in these demonstra- 
tions because I felt them to be futile, reformist, and careerist. I 
went, loyally, and against my better judgement. The journey from 
where I lived to Tower Hill was more difficult then than now. 
When I arrived, as I was moving through the crowd, Williams 
saw me. Turning to his chairman, he exclaimed: “For God’s sake, 
dowt let Aldred speak.” “ad I not been requested I would not 
have been there. I did not want to go. I had no wish to speak, 
I went, in my innocence, to oblige. That was my reception. I 
have every reason to hate the Socialist and Anarchist Movements 
because, at no time, have these movements treated me decently. 

Jack Williams represented the intellectual worth and approach 
of a section of that movement. He defined hunger which turns 
to careerism; its ignorance, which turns to arrogance and authority; 
its vulgarity, which makes scholastic understanding of life imposs- 
ible. From the standpoint of Socialism, his activity offended me as 
a kind of blasphemy. He wanted philosophy. Conditions explained 
him but propagandists ought not to have to fall upon conditions 
as an excuse. They should have a vein of idealism running through 
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them or they are lost because fundamentally visionless. Williams 
had no idealism. As a Socialist, he was a product of poverty not 
of understanding. 

Williams was born in St. Georges Road, Holloway, North 
London, in 1854. His father was a shoemaker by trade, but joined 
the Welsh Fusiliers. When the Crimean War broke out he was. 
sent to Russia and participated in the siege of Sebastopol. He was 
injured and was returned to England in the first batch of wounded 
soldiers. Jack Williams was born on the day his father died. His. 
mother received no pension, and ske had a terrible struggle against. 
poverty. 


Mrs. Williams maintained her children by washing and char- 
ing for a few years. Then cancer overtook her and she died in the 
Workhouse Infirmary. Jack was seven years old at this time. 
He was reared and educated in three Workhouses: the Strand 
Union Schools at Edmonton; the Workhouse of St. Margaret and 
St. John, Westminster; and the Islington Guardians’ Workhouse in 
Hornsey Road. His uncle and aunt rescued him from the second 
but his aunt died soon afterwards, and he had to resume workhouse 
life. 


JOHN E. WILLIAMS. 
As the author knew him In 1906, 
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Jack Williams escaped from workhouse life when he was ten 
years old. He climbed the wall; became an errand boy at a news- 
agents in Seven Sisters Road, and returned his clothes by parcels 
post. He enclosed a letter to the authorities, expressing the hope 
that he would never need their hospitality again. 

At the newsagents he began to read a variety of literature. 
‘The Irish were active at this time, and he read regularly The Nation 
and The Flag of Ireland. The Fenian agitation excited him and 
he walked from London to Manchester in order to witness the 
rumoured attempt to rescue the “Manchester. Martyrs” upon the 
‘very scaffold being carried through. He slept in outhouses and 
bought food with the money he had saved. He entered Manchester 
footsore and weary. Afterwards he walked back. 

On his return to London, Williams obtained a situation with 
a zinc worker on Islington Green. Subsequently, he became a time- 
keeper to a large builder in the neighbourhood. Here he was taught 
painting. 

During the Franco-Russian War, his sympathies were with the 
French. But when the Commune came they turned towards the 
Communards; and so, added to his own experience of poverty, he 
became a Socialist. He attended meetings of the International 
Working Men’s Association and finally joined. the International 
Working Men’s Club in Rose Street, Soho. This club was divided 
into five sections: Italian, French, Polish, Russian, and English. 
Williams spoke at Clerkenwell Green on the Irish question and on 
Republicanism, which was much in vogue then among the working 
class. Discussions at the Rose Street Club directed his attention 
to Republicanism. 

Williams joined the Commons Preservation League, established 
by John de Morgan. Having investigated, this organisation re- 
claimed Plumstead Common, which had been turned into sandpits 
‘by some private corporation. Williams organised a torchlight pro- 
cession, The fences were pulled down and the pits filled. Similar 
activity was organised at Woolwich and Hackney Marshes. At 
Finsbury Park, houses were levelled to the ground. At a later date, 
‘Williams led similar demonstrations against the East London Water 
Company. 

The C.P.L. claimed to have done some splendid work in pre- 
serving Commons for the people. At each demonstration, Jack 
Williams delivered an address against capitalism. 

The English members of the Rose Street Club met H. M. 
Hyndman with a view to organising. As a result, the Democratic 
‘Federation was founded at the Westminster Place Hotel, in 1880. 
Joseph Cowen, M.P. for Newcastle, presided at the inaugural meet- 
ing. Jack Williams was prominent at this meeting. The Federa- 
tion held regular meetings and was denounced as a nine days’ 
wonder by the Radical press. 
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In 1882, Williams engaged in the agitation against the Irish 
Coercion Bill of William Gladstone. This was the eighty-fifth 
Coercion Bill that had been passed by a Liberal Ministry. Hynd- 
man, Williams, Harry Quelch, Dr. Clarke, Dr. Sam Bennett formed 
the Anti-Coercion League to rally the country against Gladstone. 
The only paper that assisted was the famous London evening paper, 
The Echo, which ceased publication in November, 1905. The. 
Anti-Coercionists held demonstrations throughout the country, in- 
cluding a monster demonstration in Hyde Park. At Peckham Rye 
the Radicals marched in force and threw ginger-beer bottles at the 
conveners of the meeting. Jack Williams received a bad gash on 
his head whilst speaking. 

In 1883, the Democratic Federation published the manifesto 
“Socialism Made Plain.” Within a year the Democratic Federation 
was transformed into The Social Democratic Federation. Much 
propaganda was undertaken by the S.D.F. When the split occurred, 
and the Socialist League was formed in 1884, Williams remained 
with the parliamentarians. The S.D.F. decided to convert the 
provinces and Williams became the organiser with James Mac- 
Donald, later secretary of the London Trades Council. Williams 
toured Lancashire and organised the first provincial branch of the 
$.D.F. at Blackburn. 


This year, Williams organised a demonstration against the 
importation of Chinese laundry workers into Britain, and assisted’ 
the great strike of stone-masons at the Law Courts. This was also 
a strike against foreign labour, the fear being that foreign workers 
would be underpaid. Whether this strike was altogether progressive 
is a matter for discussion. 


Hyndman organised a series of educational lectures for propa- 
gandists at Westminster Palace Chambers. Williams attended these 
as preparation for open-air propaganda. 

The authorities determined to suppress open-air meetings. 
Several meetings were stopped. In 1885, at Dodd Street, Lime- 
house, the S.D.F. decided to defy the authorities. Williams refused 
to cease speaking when ordered to do so by the police, and he was 
arrested. The trial excited great attention, and ended in his being 
ordered to pay a fine. He refused to pay the fine and was committed 
to prison for one month in default. On the Sunday following the 
release of Williams from prison, a hundred thousand men, accord- 
ing to the Daily Telegraph, marched from Victoria Park, where a 
great demonstration was held, to Dodd Street for the purpose of 
vindicating the right of public meeting. The march was described 
by the Telegraph as one of the finest that had ever been seen, and 
the subsequent meeting on the prohibited spot was wildly enthus- 
iastic in favour of the maintenance of public rights. During the 
time that Williams was in prison Morris was arrested for a similar 
offence, but only a small fine was imposed. The Authorities were 
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‘defeated, and no further attempt was made to prevent the holding 


of meetings in Dodd Street. 


At the General Election of 1885, Williams contested Hamp- 
stead against the Marquis of Lorne, but only obtained 27 votes. 


On February 8, 1886, was held the great demonstration in 
Trafalgar Square which ended in the march upon the West End of 
London and the riots in Piccadilly. As a result of this demonstra- 
tion, Williams, Hyndman, Burns, and Champion were tried at the 
Old Bailey and acquitted. 

Another struggle for free speech took place this year at Bell 
Street, Edgware Road. Williams was arrested and fined £20. The 
alternative was two months’ imprisonment. He accepted the im- 
prisonment. 

Following upon this, the police refused permission to the 
S.D.F. to sell Justice and other literature outside Hyde Park gates. 
Williams defied the police. He was moved from pillar to post and 
was arrested eventually. He was sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment but won his case on appeal. Williams conducted his own case. 
His opening speech occupied one-and-a-half hours. His closing speech, 
one hour. Before his appeal was heard, he had served four weeks 
of the sentence at Millbank Prison, 

In 1887, Williams took part in the fight for the right of public 
meeting at Southend. The police prohibited public meetings and 
Williams went to Southend to fight the prohibition. In one week, 
ten summonses were issued against him. 

At the first hearing, Williams objected to so many of the 
Magistrates and raised so many points that the hearing of the first 
summons occupied between eight and nine hours. He was fined 
half-a-crown and ordered to appear the next day. He told the 
Bench he should not do so unless his expenses to Southend were 
paid, and next day he received a letter withdrawing the other nine 
charges. 

Returning to London, he participated in the struggle for free 
speech at the World’s End, Chelsea. 

Williams assisted in the organisation that led up to the great 
dock strike and he assisted in the formation of the following unions: 
Gasworkers and General Labourers’ Union; Navvies, Bricklayers, 
Labourers, and General Labourers’ Union; and the Union of 
Municipal Employees. 

In 1885, he met Charles Booth, and as a result of conversations 
with him, the latter made his famous investigations into the poverty 
question. 
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David Nicoll was born in 1860. He died on March 2, 1919, 
‘at the St. Pancras Infirmary. He joined the Social Democratic 
Federation when it was formed. In 1884, when the split occurred, 


and William Morris and Belfort Bax organised the Socialist League, 
“he followed Morris into the League and so became an Anti- 


Parliamentarian. Nicoll became a contributor to the Commonweal 


cand translated and wrote many Socialist songs. He accepted 


Anarchist ideas and broke with Morris, when the latter resumed 


‘his parliamentary associations. 


When Morris withdrew from the Commonweal, Nicoll became 


joint editor with Frank Kitz. Subsequently, Charles Mowbray re- 
‘placed Kitz. Mowbray was an Anarchist agitator for years and I 


spoke often with him in Canning Town. Finally, he became a mere 


political adventurer, and organised Australian emigration schemes. 


It was a sad conclusion to an active Anarchist career. 
I have read much of Nicoll’s writing. I would say that he 


‘never possessed great scholarship but that he was a vigorous writer, 


within his limitations. He was active at a period when the Socialist 


.and Anarchist movement was oppressed with a fear of police agents. 


I object to the police spy but his existence does not depress me. 
He is an interesting fact, a specimen to be viewed in the organisa- 


.tion or at a public meeting. Unless one is engaged in some stupid 
-conspiracy, I do not see that the police spy is such a terrible men- 
ace. He sometimes annoys me because I dislike seeing a :nan be- 


coming a spy. But he never disturbs me as a menace. This was 


“not Nicoll’s outlook. His vision was his tragedy. 


The famous Walsall trial took place in 1892. Four Anarchists 


“were sentenced, three to ten, and one to five years—for an alleged 
-conspiracy of violence. Nicoll’s indignation rose to boiling point. 


He denounced the whole affair as a police plot, and said that neither 
the Home Secretary (Matthews) nor the Judge (Hawkins) were fit 
to live. As a result of this article the offices of the Commonweal 
were raided, and Nicoll and Mowbray arrested and charged with 
incitement to murder. Jt is obvious that the phrase “fit to live,” 


‘however unwise its use may ‘be, means something much less than 


an incitement to murder. It is a colloquial expression and has a 


“very exact but definitely non-murderous meaning. Unless there is 


evidence of some overt act of violence, the phrase should form the 


‘basis of no indictment. 


Nicoll’s trial took place at the Old Bailey on May 7, 1892, 


‘before Chief Justice Coleridge. Mowbray proved that he had 


severed his connection with the Commonweal previous to the pub- 


lication of the article, of which he disapproved, and he was 
sacquitted. Nicoll took full responsibility, and defended himself. 
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He attributed his arrest to the fact that he had collected material 
sufficient to expose, and to indict, the conduct of the police in the 
Walsall case. 

Coleridge (C.J.), who presided, snubbed the police witnesses. 
on several occasions for trying to prove too much. ‘ His summing- 
up, in the main, was against the defendant. The jury returned a 
verdict of “guilty” and Nicoll was sentenced to 18 months’ im- 
prisonment. The Chief Justice complimented Nicoll on his ability 
and his bearing before the Court, but passed the sentence “that the 
law might be upheld.” 

There is no doubt that this imprisonment affected Nicoll’s men- 
tality. He was of a type that could not stand such punishment. 
In prison, his dread of police spies developed. On his Telease, he 
resumed the editorship of Te Commonweal, but it dwindled to a 
ridiculous sheet, spasmodically issued. Nicoll sold it at meetings 
and clubs to gain a livelihood. From now on, Nicoll’s life became 
a tragedy. The paper stopped and Nicoll sold sheets of paper; 
bearing ridiculous crayon scrawls. He was unable to work and 
met comrades with a cracked laugh, a smile that horrified, and a 
mysterious manner. His talk was always about spies. He gained 
a precarious living from small sums given to him by comrades who. 
recalled his past services to the Movement, or had learned of them. 
He became a kind of tradition and menace combined. 

I met him at many meetings, at first at Chandos Hall, and 
later at the Communist Club in Soho. He expressed the tragedy 
of a man who was not intended by nature to be a propagandist or 
bear the brunt of conflict with authority, engaging in that very 
struggle. Nicoll never paused to analyse himself. Had he done 
so, the tragedy of his life might have been avoided. 


V.—JOHN TURNER. 


John Turner was born on an Essex farm in 1864. He died on 
‘Thursday, August 9, 1934, at 5.27 pm., at his home at Brighton. 
He had been very ill for three weeks prior to his death. Nothing 
could be done to ease his pain except to drug him into unconscious- 
ness, 


As a young man, he came to London and obtained work as a 
‘shop assistant. He soon became manager for one of the earliest 
multiple tea firms. The conditions of shop assistants caused him to 
form the first Shop Assistants’ Union, with the aid of a few com- 
rades. This was amalgamated afterwards with the larger and more 
‘reformist and parliamentary body, of which he became organiser. 
Later, he became General Secretary of the Union, and served in this 
capacity for twenty-five years, until retiring under the age-limit. 

On his arrival in London, Turner was influenced by the teach- 
‘ings of William Morris and Peter Kropotkin. He was soon an 
-active worker in the Anarchist movement. At first he was a mem- 
‘ber of the Socialist League, with David Nicoll. When Kropotkin 
founded the Freedom Group in 1886, he joined that. One of his 


‘first debates was with Henbert Burrows at the Patriotic Club on 


‘Clerkenwell Green, on the subject of “Anarchist Socialism v. Social 
Democracy.” 


John Turner was the responsible publisher of Freedom from 
May, 1895, to 1907. Subsequently, he complained that his name 
was removed without his consent by Thomas H. Keell. In 1929, 


‘he re-established Freedom, which was rivalled by Keell, who ran 


from the Whiteway ‘Colony, the Freedom Bulletin. Much dispute 
occurred about property between these folk who did not believe in 
property, the property consisting of old type, broken-down printing 
press, and a great deal of general junk. Possibly it represented 
something, with labour-power applied. The dispute was tragedy 
and comedy mixed but justified my own attitude when I first made 
contact with Freedom. 


John Turner assisted in The Voice of Labour when it was 
-established in 1907, He once visited the United States but was held 


“up at Ellis Island and deported because of his opinions. He toured 


China, Japan and Australia. He visited the Soviet Republic and 
was denounced by the Russian Communists for his conclusions. 
When I was invited to associate with Freedom and The Voice 
of Labour Keell was much concerned with defending John Turner 
against my attacks. It must be acknowledged that, although I 
attacked Turner for trying to be a trade union reformist and an 
anarchist at the same time, and denounced him as a fakir, ‘Turner 
showed no resentment. Keell defended Turner virulently and hated 
me and all my works. It is true, possibly, what Turner said in 
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1929, that Keell, a man see Be nes ae Pe aoe 
: : é 
no ability as a writer, somehow ound t sal nies Laie 
ery unsatisfactory living, and was jealou: 
a Tantuted to attempt to think, to write, and to speak. 


In the Freedom Bulletin (No. 11), for December, 1930, Keell: 


sit i i 1f-righteousness. 
‘J 5 speaks of himself with unctuous selr-righteoysnes) 
ae Fe ee ac put Anarchist principles pane ae 

i ee 3 bs how much that statement as worth. | yn eat ae 
ae a mane me a copy of a circular which pet oe ot oe 
in ie Sino Assistants’ Union att eee on hes Me ae aS 
bal the question of political actzon. Art eee 
es Purkamentaly activities had been interrupted, the circular 


continued :— 


Keell then quotes the following passage from the circular :— 


il 7 mean: ing to or waiting for legislation for 
ee al: ae a agangennees ho obtain, we ought Ad hed 
oe ae ain our power to bring them about, and the great ee i se 
on en VYnion elament in the House of Commons ca e ae 
crake ihe Bendhés) which the establishment of the Po! ee 
ae facile will put an edge upon one of the mast ne oe 
ne pe a the disposal of Labour, and eventually swill ena’ i ae 
Hee our own conditions ... We appeal to you to a on 
subiect the serious attention it deserves, and to igre y oon 
dor eRe in voting upon a matter of such ae nae eu aoe 
f it verment as & oo 
canned Green nie Trade SOHN TURNER, General Secretary.” 
ya R 


Keell comments :— - 
: liamentary action was one of the reasons f 
on i ee voice in the contro] of acca 
iis eg it seamed-—to me at jeast—impossible for a man. ‘to @8 
Tea ean and an Anarchist at one and the sme time. 
Turner’s appeal was not merely pee ae Pie eat 
i i 1V’s discovery of this refo 
and slavishly reformist. Kee c ane 
insi e lf-interest. Turner wrote 
1914 was insincere and due to sel Purn ee 
i Turner paid lip service 
same effect in 1906. The truth is, paid | ee ae 
i tood in his way, becaus 
t and academic Anarchism. It $ a ED 
ee decline to stand for parliament. Otherwise his Union 


might easily have made him an M.P. 


VI—GEORGE BARRETT. 


George Barrett died at Torquay, on January 7, 1917, at the 
age of 32. Prior to his death he was il for four years, following 
upon a chill he contracted at Edinburgh, when addressing an open- 
air meeting on May Day, 1913. I met and discussed with Barrett 
in Glasgow when I first came to Glasgow in 1912, to deliver Anar- 
chist lectures under Clarion Scout auspices. Barrett is another 
illustration of the absurd attitude of boycott and antagonism. 
adopted towards me by the so-called Anarchist movement. 


George Barrett’s right name was Ballard. He made his first 
appearance as a propagandist in 1908, when he belonged to the 
Bristol Socialist Society. He left the Society because of some Anar- 
chist expressions he used. The Freedom Group worked overtime pre-. 
tending that this pointed to rare revolutionary abandon. The man 


was utterly respectable and quite devoid of the flair that belongs. 
to a revolutionary. 


Aiter leaving the Bristol Socialist Society, instead of building 
up an Anarchist movement in Bristol, Ballard left the city, and 
settled in London. He obtained work at Waltham Abbey. He 
joined the Walthamstow Anarchist Group. 


In 1911, Ballard migrated to Glasgow. He obtained work but 
lost his job because he delivered an Anarchist lecture. Immediately, 
he changed his name to Barrett. This gave the Anarchist move- 
ment the impression that he must be an intriguing character since 
he had two surnames, the real one, and the assumed. The transla- 
tion of George Ballard into George Barrett betrayed such svonder- 
ful imagination. Only an Anarchist could have thought out such 
a disguise! 

The Freedom Group now spread one of those wonderful 
rumours that carry more weight than suffering reality commands. 
It was whispered that, during the dock strike of 1911, Barrett came 
into conflict with the police, but the police hesitated to prosecute, 
because prosecution might do more harm than good. The truth is, 
Barreit did not come into actual legal conflict with the police and 
the question of prosecution never arose. 


On May Day, 1912, The Anarchist was issued under his editor- 
ship, The files exist for anyone to judge the worth of this paper. 
It ought to have been a success, because it was backed by George 
Davison, of Kodak, who was a very wealthy man and was reputed 
to be a millionaire. Whereas, the Herald of Revolt, which I then 
issued, was struggling along under a terrible load of debt and 
difficulty, George Davison bought The Anarchist a completely new 
press, gave it an office in the Kodak building, backed the paper 
financially as well, and gave Barrett a personal allowance. When. 
Barrett died Freedom stated, February, 1917, that The Anarchist 
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-was the work of George Barrett’s life. One can comment only that 
jt was a very poor life’s work. 

A special conference of various Anarchist groupers: was called 
to make Barrett editor. Rudolf Rocker sent a telegram to eee 
stating that “Aldred must not become editor.” This uae aa 
fear that my influence in Glasgow might count. The people ne 
identified themselves with this venture all blossomed out as pe y 
business men. Some of them exist yet, most orthodox oe 0 
labour, fish-supper shop owners and fruit shop peered ind 
talk is of money and success and how to dodge having a he a lo 
opinion. This is the gang that called itself the Anarchist oe 
ment in 1912. The Church was almost decent in comparison, an 
even the Labour Party seemed almost honest. 


in May, 1915; 
Barrett wrote a pamphlet called The Last War in May, 19! 
and another, largely quotations, termed The Anarchist Revolution. 


This record is very slight. Barrett had suffered no imprison- 
‘ment and his last years were tended well owing to ‘George ad Ho 8 
support. He expressed no original thought. He was a year olcer 
than L was. Yet-Freedom wrote (February, 1915) :— : 

“Js may be safely said that George Barrett was the clearest thinker 
and most brilliant propagandist in our movement of reed get 
Both in his writings and his speehes he went straight to : , a - 
things, and showed a wonderful grasp of the ores ee =e 
modern civilisation. He never troubled himself or his aw sae meine 
the petty reforms, with. which so many Socialists love to dee! - - is 
thad nothing but a complete revolution would avail, and he refu 
waste his time in considering anything else. 

The first part of this tribute is nonsense. It shares with 
the remaining part the demerit of being false. Barrett eee 
tially a Trade Union Anarchist and, therefore, did concern ue 
with reforms. Beyond this, his speech and writings were mere as 
air, words and nothing but words. He was most respectably 
married and lived in the West End of Glasgow in a most sang 
and comfortably furnished house. Revolution, in the oe < 
living it, and willing it, was the last idea that concerned im. : e 
was a pretentious, suburban character, suitable to a literary society. 
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VII. “FREEDOM.” 


Soon after Peter Kropotkin was released from prison in France 
in 1886, he came to Britain and gathered about him a small circle, 
which called itself the “Freedom Group of Anarchist Communists.”’ 
In October, 1886, the first number of Freedom was published Mrs. 
C. M. Wilson acting as editor. Later, type and presses were bought 
and held by the Group for the benefit and advancement of the 
movement. The eight years following the first publication of 
Freedom was a time of great agitation among the work-people of 
the world—in this country as well as on the Continent of Europe 
and in the U.S.A. The Chicago Martyrs in U.S.A., 1886 and 1887; 
the Dockers’ Strike in Britain in 1889; the London Police Strike a 
little later; the revolt of the unskilled workers in this country 
through the “New”. Unionism; the formation of the Syndicalist 
movement in France, are just a few of the events that indicate the 
turmoil of the time. 


Mrs. C. M. Wilson was helped in the Freedom activity by Mrs. 
Dryhurst, Mrs. Hyde, and later, Miss Agnes Henry. Among the 
men—Kropotkin, of course; Sydney Olivier, later Lord Olivier, did 
a lot of writing for Freedom.. H. W. Nevison also, while Hyde and 
W. Wess, did what can be described as the necessary drudgery work. 
Towards the end of 1894 and at the beginning of 1895, Mrs. 
Wilson’s domestic affairs made it impossible for her to continue 
the editorial work. 


January, 1895, saw Freedom temporarily suspended. By May 
of the same year it was resumed; with Alfred Marsh acting as 
editor. During Marsh’s editorship, The Commonweal and The 
Torch had gone down, and the plant and the type, what there was 
of it, from both papers was concentrated at 127 Ossulston Street, 
then Freedom office. Here I came in contact with both Marsh and 
Keell until I was told my writings could not be accepted. 

On the death of Marsh, T. H. Keell, who for some years had 
been the printer at Freedom office, and certainly could neither write 
nor speak, took over entirely the assets of the paper, the pamphlets, 
and everything associated with its publication. 

Keell took charge of Freedom in January, 1903. That is about 
three years before I became associated with the Anarchists. Per- 
haps that ‘explained his antagonism to me. It was inspired by fear 
and jealousy. He was the man not yet in possession but entering 
inte possession. His ambitions were not high. They equalled his 
talents. But Freedom made him his own master and lent him a 
small status. Economics explain much. 

At the time Keell took charge, rent receipts were made out in 
the name of Tom Cantwell, who had been a kind of Anarchist 
worthy. The following year the receipt was made out in Keell’s 
name. This continued to the end. In October, 1907, John Turner’s 
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Outside of the “‘Freedom’’ office, 127 Ossulston Street, Kentish Town, 
N.W. Lendon. This somewhat disreputable building is famous in the 
annals of underworld political London. 
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name was removed from the paper as publisher. Keell became the 
Freedom group. 


In August, 1914, Kropotkin went pro-war, and Keell justified 
his seizure of Freedom on this ground. Since the destruction of 
the Freedom group was accomplished ten years before, this explania- 
tion was untrue. Keell certainly opposed the war but there is no 
record of John Turner supporting the war. Only Kropotkin’s most 
intimate cronies went pro-war. 


Harry Kelly, writing in Freedom, New York, for June, 1919, 
describes the Freedom press as he knew it from the spring of 1895 
to 1904. When I came into contact with the Anarchists in 1907, 
and down to the time I severed my association, conditions were 
the same, except that the only visible persons about the office were 
Keell and (occasionally) Marsh. 


“The first time we met Tchaikovsky was at the ‘home of Alfred 
Marsh, editor of ‘Freedom,’ an Anarchist paper published in London, 
in the spring of 1895. He was a member of the group that published 
the paper for many years, and many times during the years 1898 to 
1904 we used to meet regularly at the offices of ‘Freedom,’ and with 
Teherkesov, Nettlau, Marsh, John Turner, A.D. (a wonderful Welsh- 
Trish woman), Mary Krimont, Cantwell, and, later on, T. Keell, to 
print the paper. 

‘* ‘Freedom* was printed on an old Oscillator press of tthe Wharfdale 
type, and it thad neither power nor sheet delivery, so it took three 
persons to operate it. As the one “professional’’ excepting Cantwell, 
i was my function to feed the press; A.D. or M.K. took the sheets 
off after the cylinder made its revolution, and Tcherkesov, Tchaikov- 
sky, Turner, Nettlau and Marsh alternated in turning the handle and 
doing the work that should have been done by a motor or engine 
Sometimes we stopped a labourer in the street and hired him at nine 
pence an hour—that was 50 per cent. more than the docker’s ‘tanner’ 
—but that only happened when the others were unavailable. Jt was 
very hard work turning the press, and we never tried it unless two or 
more men were there to take turns. We often regaled ourselves with 
kippers and tea afer geting off a forme of four pages, and the others 
had at least two hours’ rest while the writer made the second forme 
ready. Those were glorious days for all of us.’ 


Keell continued to be the printer, editor, and publisher of 
Freedom until the end of 1927, when Freedom ceased publication. 
The influence of the Anarchist movement, never very great in 
Britain, had dwindled to nothing. No propagandh was conducted. 
No organisation was attempted. Occasionally, a conference was 
called for some specious purpose. Freedom represented no one but 
the somewhat dull and incapable person who issued it, having for 
his background the early Kropotkin traditions. Early in 1928, 
T. H. Keell moved to Whiteway Colony, Gloucestershire, and took 
with him the pamphlets and stereos of the Movement. Here he 
died in 1938. 
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Author's Appeal 


TO EDITORS, READERS AND LIBRARIANS. 


{It was the author’s intention to collect his pamphlets and publish 
them in one volume. The war may make this impossible. But each 
pamphlet in The Word Library will be sent round as.suggested. So 
the appeal stands, applied to the entire series. Collection in one 
volume is postponed. ] 


This collection. of essays will be sent to a number of papers in 
all parts of the world for review. It will be sent specially to the 
press in. Britain, America, the American Colonies, and the British 
Dominions, Editors are asked, as a favour, to send copies of their 
papers containing review notices to the author. 


The volume will be sent, also, to the chief public libraries in 
Britain and the United States. It will be sent post free to any 
public library in the world on the receipt of an application from 
the librarian. Readers are reminded that the first editions of each 
of the pamphlets, revised and collected in this volume, can be con- 
sulted in the British Museum. Some of them are to be found in 
the Public Library at New York. 


Readers are asked to purchase several copies of the work and 
to circulate the copies among their friends. Order small quantities 
at reduced rates. The struggle for bread and freedom, for culture 
and liberty as well as security, must be revived and rewaged. If 
the reader belongs to some organisation that conducts meetings, he 
should arrange for the author to visit his town, and to be afforded 
a free platform from which to define his position. The author may 
be wrong-on a thousand points, but the revival of thought and dis- 
cussion must be right. The Glasgow Clarion Society did this in 
1912. Why not your organisation to-day? 


‘The widespread circulation of this work, apart from its cost of 
printing, will be an expensive business. It will be followed by other 
books that will be circulated in the same way. If the reader has 
enjoyed reading Essays in Revolt, and if he can assist in the cost 
of popularising the book, he or she should do so. The author wel- 
comes donations in the struggle and the money so received will be 
used in the public interest and to further the cause of thought and 
freedom to which he has dedicated his energies. A thousand people, 
helping from a thousand quarters, are an organisation of strength 
and energy for progress, the force of which cannot be estimated. 
Help now. 

Also, if you are critical, send along your criticisms. If you see 
a notice of this book, friendly or unfriendly, send it along. 

Whatever your communication, address it to the author at his 
private address: GUY ALDRED, 5 Baio. STREET, GLASGOW, 
C.3., SCOTLAND. 
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Personal and Incidental 


Author’s Other Works Include: 


SOCIALISM AND PARLIAMENT.—Part 1.—Socialism or Parliament. 
1934. Rewritton and Revised Edition. Out of Print. Shortly to 
be reprinted. 16 chapters and 8 appendices. 

SOCIALISM AND PARLIAMENT.—Part If.—Government by Labour. 
3rd Edition. Rewritten and Revised. Shortly te be published. 
FOR COMMUNISM. (1935.) 21 chapters and 12 appendices. Shortly 

to be reprinted, with slight revisions and corrections. 
These booklets will be issued in popular form, for wide circulation, 
at absurdly cheap prices, to stimulate purchase and study. 


WHY JESUS WEPT. A series of historical essays. 
BAKUNIN. The hfe story of the great agitator. With his collected 
writings. 


RIGHARD CARLILE, AGITATOR. Enlarged, to include selections 
from Carlile’s writings. 


These books will be issued rapidly from the Press——in slightly 
less popular form than the works previously mentioned, because 

they belong to study rather than to ordinary propaganda. 
The interest in these writings will be special rather than general. 


AT GRIPS WITH WAR. First Edition, 1929. Second Edition, 1932. 
This work will be re-issued at an early date. 
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“THE WORD” LIBRARY 


Pamphlets by 


GUY A. ALDRED 


1. SOCIALISM AND THE POPE. 
2. THE REBEL—OR HIS DISCIPLES? 


3. JOHN MACLEAN: MARTYR OF THE CLASS 
STRUGGLE. 


4. TO THE EDITOR: 30 Years’ Correspondence on 
Subjects of Varying. Interest. 


5 HISTORICAL AND TRADITIONAL 
CHRISTIANITY. 


6. STUDIES IN COMMUNISM. 
7. PIONEERS OF ANTI-PARLIAMENTARISM. 


8 DOGMAS DISCARDED — Part I. 
(Stages of Thought: 1886-1908.) 


9. DOGMAS DISCARDED — Part IL 
(Stages of Thought: 1902-1908.) 


Other Pamphlets are being prepared and other Reprints 
issued. This will bring the Author’s writings up to date 
and restore to circulation essays too long out of print. 
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YOU SHOULD READ... 


“THE WORD” 


A monthly journal devoted to Anti-Militarism 


and the cause of the Conscientious Objecior. 


To rouse the people, to combat war, and to 


speed commonweal. 


Obtainable from: 


The Strickland Press and’ the Bakunin Press. 
On sale at all U.S.M. meetings. 


Single copies, 2d.; postage 4d. Annual Sub., 2s. 6d. 


All comrades interested in THE WORD and the 
pamphlets now being published, are invited to join the 
United Socialist Movement. Group meetings are held 
every Monday, at 8 p.m., at Bakunin Hall, 29 Castle 
Street, Glasgow, C.4 
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